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HERE’S 

A BIG EXPENSE 
YOU CAN CONTROL 

Industrial Eye Accident Costs Uf 78i% 


In these days of rising costs when you put a "tracer of lost profits” 
on your books, you may see that it isn’t only the rising costs of 
raw materials and labor that eat into your net! Eye accidents 
throughout industry average more than $5 per employed shop 
worker per year. You can avoid the imnecessary costs of eye 
accidents (sometimes represented by 4-figure claims) by installing 
an adequate eye protection program. Your AO Safety Represent¬ 
ative can show you how 98% of all eye accidents can be prevented 
by such a plan and how large your savings can be! 
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CONSIDER THESE PROPERTIES OF 

SANDEB 

CELLULOSE ACETATE BUTYRATE 


?. Specr'flc Gravity — J.22 

2. Tensile Strength 

— 3000 to 5000 p.s.i. 

3. Impact Resistance 

—Exce//ent at normal temperatures 

4. Heal distortion —• 770°fo 185°F. 

5. Rigidity —Good to very good 

6. Dimensfona/ Stob/Zify 

—Good to very good 

7. Water Absorption —1 to 2% 

8. Burning Rate —Slow 

9. Odor —Nil to faint 

10. Color —Unlimited 

11. Finish —Excellent 

12. Machinobfiity —Exce//enf 


7 HIS general purpose material, under the trade name TENITE II, 
has attained an excellent reputation for appearance and service¬ 
ability in widely diversified fields. This is not only true in in¬ 
jection molded and fabricated items but is equally true in Extruded 
Rods, Tubes, and simple and complicated shapes. Colorful, tough, 
easily machined and easily formed to fit specific contours, it is serving 
to complete satisfaction in fields ranging from rods and tubes for toys 
to furniture and refrigerator trim. 

Study the properties of this excellent general purpose material, then 
check with Sandee for confirmation of suitability to your requirements. 
Sandee’s practical know-how in extrusion often helps in altering de¬ 
signs for improvements in functional utility, appearance, and cost. 
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The gleaming porcelain enamel of 
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ABRASIVE PAPER S 
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NORTON COMPANY 


WORCESTER 6, MASS. 


fBohf'Monnfng, Troy, N. Y. is o Norlon D»»»»ion)r 
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Soaking wet to bone dry 

— in split seconds 


Water logged waste becomes usable 
fuel—and many a useful, but moisture¬ 
laden, product is dried in a twinkling 
by Flash Drying. 

In this ingenious development, air 
at a temperature which would make 
steel glow removes moisture so swiftly 
and uniformly that scorching and burn¬ 
ing never occur. Proteins and other 
organic substances are dried without 
structural breakdown. Wet coal par¬ 
ticles from mine washeries are con¬ 
verted from a disposal problem to a 
valuable fuel. 

Flash Drying may seem a far cry to 
you from C-E’s familiar field of steam 
generation. Yet actually, the generation 
and utilization of heat is the common 
basis of all C-E products—products 


which touch your life in innumerable 
ways. C-E Boilers, by supplying steam 
for heat and power, contribute to the 
production of your food, your clothing, 
your car—and the electricity you sum¬ 
mon by the flick of a switch. 

C-E Marine Boilers powering cargo 
vessels bring the products of the world 
to your door. The chances are C-E 
Pressure Vessels help to provide gas for 
your car and many common household 
chemicals. Your shopping bags may 
come from a C-E equipped paper mill 
and—if you are lucky—your hot water 
from a C-E Automatic Water Fleater. 

Yes, the C-E flame is found in these 
and many other industries that serve 
you—a symbol of the efficient use of 
heat for your daily needs. B -219 



COMBUSTION 

ENGINEERING 

200 MADISON AVE. • N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
C*E Products include all types of Boilers 
Furnaces • Pulverized Fuel Systems 
Stokers • Superheaters • Economizers 
Air Heaters. A/so, Pressure Vessels 
Chemical Recovery Equipment * Flash 
Drying Systems * Sevrage Incineration 
Equipment * Domestic Water Heaters. 
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Resistance Welding, Radio-frequency 
Heating, Electronics . . . these arc 
ty[)i(!al of the new techniques and 
equipment now finding wide use in industry. Not only 
must present employees be trained in their use. The 
training job is a continuous one — as new employees are 
added or old ones shifted. 



In training its own application engineers in these 
techniques—as well as Motor Maintenance, Planned 
Lighting, ete. — Westinghouse has developed certain 
proved training methods. By means of sound films, 
printed lesson books and quiz IxHiks, practical user of 
the equipment are explained in readily understandable 


OF OUR MOST IMPORTANT "PRODUCTS"^ 


form. The success of these training courses has led us 
to make them available for customer use, to help your 
employees produce faster, cheaper, better. 

Producing equipment is only part of our job. Helping 
customers to use it most efficiently, we also accept as a 
definite responsibility. Why not investigate the training 
courses available through your Westinghouse office? 

TRAINING PROGRA MS on netv intlustrlal techniques and 
rqiiipment are just one of many broad-ffiuge ff’estinghouse 
services for industry. Cidl your JT estinghouse office for help 
on any design, application or maintenance problem involving 
electrical or stetmi potter. J4I5013 


TiH li Ti< MiIim .. Emy Mtrilai. 
MiitiitkniilFilial. tICNitwaik 



Westinghouse 

PLANTS IN 25 CITIES . . . OFFICES EVERYWHERE 

MORE PRODUCTIVE POWER FOR INDUSTRY 
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cutting tools of light metal working machines or 
for lubricating mechanical units. 


Two vanes, rotating in an eccentric ring, alternately pro¬ 
duce suction and compression. This gives a constant flow 
in one direction whichever way driving shaft is rotating. 
Either side of pump can he used for suction hy making 
a simple adjustment. For construction details and instal¬ 
lation dimensions, write Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
Providence 1, Rhode Island. 

GEARED • VANE • CENTRIFUGAL • MOTOR DRIVEN oas 


BROWN & SHARPE 
PUMPS 



Always 

Forward 


Backed by years of experi¬ 
ence, DIEFENDORF maintains 
its high standards of gear 
manufacturing—striding con¬ 
stantly forwarcJ—meeting and 
fulfilling new demands of 
progressive industry. 

With individual attention to 
each gearing problem, DIEF- 
ENOORF GEARS are cut pre¬ 
cisely to specification. Gears 
of all types—all metals or 
non-metallics. 


DIEFENDORF GEAR 
CORPORATION 
Syracuse 1, N. Y. 


□lEFEND 


O 
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THE TABULAR VIEW 


Tomorrow's Living. — Professor Thomas K. 
Sherwood, ’24, Dean of Engineering, is an able ex¬ 
positor (page 98) of his belief that both barrels of our 
educational shotgun should be fired together; one bar¬ 
rel to instill in the general citizenry an understanding 
of the tnie meaning, significance, and methods of sci¬ 
ence, and the other barrel to broaden the training of 
scientists and engineers through a better understand¬ 
ing of economics, history, social sciences, and the 
many other topics which can be conveniently lumped 
together as the humanities. In this way he envisions a 
more intelligent approach to tomorrow’s living. Dean 
Sherwood is scientist turned educational administra¬ 
tor. He received the bachelor of science degree from 
McGill University in 1923, and from M.I.T. the S.M. 
and Sc.D. degrees in 1924 and 1929, respectively. Dur¬ 
ing World War 11 he was a member of the National 
Defense Research Committee, a consultant on the Ba¬ 
ruch Committee and to the War Department. 

Today’s Progress. — Tenney L. Davis, T3, turns 
up evidence (page 101) that Chinese warriors of cen¬ 
turies ago were formidable foes, having developed 
rocket-arrows for military purposes certainly as early 
as the Seventeenth Century and possibly as early as 
the Thirteenth. The documentary evidence which Dr. 
Davis has unearthed in his research for this article 
gives ample evidence that today’s progress depends 
on past accomplishments. As an authority on modem 
explosives, an able historian for chemistry, and a fre¬ 
quent contributor to learned journals. Dr. Davis is 
well qualified to prepare this article for The Review. 
At Harvard he received an A.M. degree in 1915 and a 
Ph.D. degree in 1917. He was a member of the Insti¬ 
tute’s Faculty from 1919 until his resignation in June, 
1942. He is director of scientific research and develop¬ 
ment of National Fireworks, Inc. 

Yesterday’s Tribute. — In spite of the doctrines of 
dictators, to the contrary, science knows no national¬ 
ity; although the barriers of language may temporarily 
hold men of science apart, their professions bring 
them together. No better example could be cited than 
the tribute which a German scientist paid to a modest 
French professor of mathematics somewhat more than 
half a century ago when feelings of nationalism were 
probably at their height. David and Charlotte B. 
Landau record (page 103) the warm, personal life of 
Andre-Marie Ampere, and the part which Helmholtz 
played in immortalizing the French savant. In New 
York, David Landau follows his vocation as engineer, 
specializing in stress studies and elastic theory, where¬ 
as Charlotte B. Landau, a graduate in science from 
French schools, is a teacher and writer on science and 
scientists. 

Enzyme Kinetics, — Samuel A. Goldblith, ’40, 
whose Trend piece appears on page 97, is a graduate 
student in the Department of Food Technology where 
he is studying for an advanced degree. 
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CLIMAX FURNISHES AUTHORITATIVE ENGINEERING DATA OH MOITRDENUM APPllaTIOHS 


Climax Molybdenum Company 

500 Fifth Avenue * New Tork City 

® C3 


Blind man’s buff is an expensive game 
to play with alloy steels. It is safer to 
go directly to the steel that will give the 
best performance at the lowest cost per 
finished part 

Molybdenum steels have shown time and 
again that they will provide consistently 
good properties at surprisingly low cost 
Even their impact strength is consistent 
because they are not temper brittle. 

Send for our comprehensive 400 'page 
book, free; “MOLYBDENUM; STEELS, 
IRONS, ALLOYS.” 
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MARTIN-HUBBARD CORPORATION 

Engineering Consultants 

Computers — Servomechanisms 

Instrumentation for Nuclear Research 

Applied ultrasonic research and development 

Design and construction of scientific instruments 
to your performance specifications 

Complete engineering of original or unique electrical 
and mechanical devices and machinery 

Technical reports 
11 BEACON STREET 

BOSTON 8, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 

Telephone: CApitol 7-6990 "Cable Address MARHUB-Boston" 




Srorrcrt 


POCKET DIAL 
INDICATOR 
No. 1010 


THE L S. STARRETT COMPANY 

Atbol, MuMchusetts 

PlcsM rush my free copy 

STARRETT NEW TOOLS BOOKLET "L** 

Name..... . 

Posicioa ......... 

Company ....... 

Address ......... 

Cky .... Zone. State . 


An ideal precision-made gage for meas¬ 
uring paper, leather, sheet metal, wire, 
plastics, etc. Indispensable for inspec¬ 
tors, salesmen, buyers, stock clerks. Dial 
reads in thousandths, O-.lOO", range %" 
with “rev” counter. Chrome plated case, 
all parts stainless steel, non-breakable 
crystal. Decimal equivalents on back. 


MAIL RETURNS 


Centenarians Familial 

From Godfrey L. Cabot, ’81: 

I notice on page 40 of your November, 1948, number 
that Henry Richards of the Class of 1871 has celebrated 
his 100th birthday. If I correctly understand it, he is the 
brother of the late Robert H. Richards of the Class of 1868 
who also lived to pass his 100th birthday. I do not recall 
any other authenticated case in history of two members 
of one family reaching and passing the age of 100 years. 
Boston, Mass. 


Music and Mechanism 

From Herbert V. White; 

Last summer a friend gave me a copy of the June, 1948, 
issue of The Review. His primary purpose in doing so 
was that I might see the photograph on the front cover. 
Due to the fact that I am an organist, this photo was of 
much interest to me. However, I am unable to identify 
the organ pictured. Would you kindly send me, at your 
earliest convenience, any information which you might be 
able to obtain on the instrument. 

Hartford, Conn. 

[As we informed Mr. White and the many other in¬ 
quirers about this photograph, the organ console pictured 
is located at Wanamaker’s store in Philadelphia. — Ed.] 

Bouquets for Volume 50 

From Carl T. Keller: 

I hate to inflate your ego any further, but in justice to 
the men who really do the work, I state that the last [July] 
number of The Review was not only the best, to my mind, 
of all the many issues of that excellent magazine which I 
have read, but the best of any such publications which I 
have ever seen. Even Mrs. Keller read parts of it with 
interest and I devoured it from “kiver to kiver”! I am keep¬ 
ing it amongst my treasures. My congratulations and keep 
it up! 

Boston, Mass. 


Speed with 
Economy 


We recently completed this power house as part of 
the new plant built for the Pfizer Company at Croton, 
Conn.—onr 28th contract from Pfizer since 1928. 

Chas. Pfizer is but one of many well-known com¬ 
panies whose repeat contracts evidence continued con¬ 
fidence in our ability. 

W. J. BARNEY CORPORATION 

FOUNDED 1917 

101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 

INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION 

Alfred T, Glassest, ’20, Vice President 
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Why power now serves us 


When it comes to power, the dreams of our childhood are 
fast becoming a reality. For no matter what our needs, spe¬ 
cial motors or engines are now designed to meet them. 

From the tiny thumb-sized motors in electric razors— 
and the surge of the engines in our cars—to the pulsing tur¬ 
bines that propel our ocean liners . . . today’s power is bet¬ 
ter, more dependable than ever before. And these advances 
were brought about by research and engineering ... and 
by today’s better materials. 

Examples? Better metals for giant turbines and genera¬ 
tors, improved transformers and transmission lines. Stain¬ 
less steel, resistant to rust and corrosion. Better plastics that 
make insulation fire-resistant, and more flexible and wear¬ 
proof . . . for the millions of miles of wires it takes to make 
power our servant. 

There is a promise, too, of even greater, more concen¬ 
trated power. Atomic power harnessed for industry and the 


home . .. approaching man’s dreams for the future through 
research and engineering. This also takes such materials as 
carbon . .. from which the all-important graphite, used to 
“control” tile splitting atom, is made. 

The people of Union Carbide produce materials that help 
science and industry improve the sources and uses of power 
...to help maintain American leader- 
ship in meeting the needs of mankind. 

FREE:) ou are inviletl to send for the new i//us- iL- 

trated booklet,*'* Products and Processes,** which m 

.<t/iou's how science and industry use iiCC*s ^ \ 

Alloys, Chemicals, ('arbons. Gases and Plastics. / 


Protluets of Dirinions and Units ittt'hiAo 

National Carbons • Bakelite, Krene, Vinyon, and Vinylite Plastics • F.veready Flashlights and Batteries • Acheson Electrodes 
Linde Nitrogen • Linde Oxygen • Prest-O-Lite Acetylene • Pyrofax Gas 
Electromet Alloys and Metals • Haynes Stellite Alloys • Prestone an© Trek Anti-Freezes • Synthetic Organic Chemicals 













tofi to 

carbon black is essential. 

Present in the tires, the lacquer finish, 
the electrical insulation, the storage battery; 
in brake linings, gaskets, door and window 
channels, floor mats, in paper and 
fibre kick boards, undercoating, and 
plastic trim .. . This is one example of the 
varied applications of carbon black 
within a single industry ... Perhaps your 
product needs carbon black. 

We will gladly furnish technical data. 


GODFREY L. CABOT, INC. 


77 Franklin Street, Boston 10, Mass. 






Large ethylene plants are much like big petroleum refining units. 

An ethylene plant must be designed for high yields, varying charge 
stock compositions, economical operation and minimum investment 
costs. Fundamental design must take a long term view of the plant — 
ease of operation, long on-stream periods, minimum turnaround time 
and low maintenance costs. 

Long range thinking, good engineering, careful planning by Jefferson 
Chemical Company and Lummus are reflected in the performance of 
this ethylene plant at Port Neches. This plant is producing high yields 
of ethylene from varying charge stock compositions. When shut down for 
scheduled inspection after five months initial run, turnaround was com¬ 
pleted in about fourteen days. Examination showed equipment to be 
unusually clean and in good mechanical condition. 

Playing an important p)art in the high yields of this ethylene plant are 
the Lummus Cracking Heaters, especially designed to obtain required 
temperature-time relationship with minimum coke deposition. On-stream 
periods of two months have been obtained and there are good possibili¬ 
ties of extending these periods. 

Including an ethylene plant now under construction, Lummus has de¬ 
signed four plants for the production of ethylene from petroleum, with a 
total capacity of approximately half million pounds per day. 


THE LUMMUS COMPANY 

420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. T. 

LUMMUS 


CHICAGO—600 South Miehtgmn Avoimm, ChSemgo S, III. 
HOUSTON— Motlio Erporsou Bldg., Hoiuton 2 , Tomom 
LONDON—S 2 S Omford Strsotf Lofidon, W.l, Btigland 
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huge diflference 
r car, too! 


It’ll make 


Here’* what A. MONTZ, JR., La Place, 
La., says about the first new kind of 
tire in 15 years: “Mycarisal939 model. 
I’ve had Super-Cushions on it ever since 
last year, and they certainly have made 
a great improvement in the way it rides 
and handles. Even on rough washboard 
roads, it rides smoothly, and most of 
the rattles have been taken out of the 
car. Steering is easier on the highway, 
too, because these Sup)er-Cushions don’t 
bounce over bumps.” 


The Super-Cushion is bigger and softer 
. . . runs on 24 pounds of air . . . but 
will fit your present wheels! You’ll get 
a softer ride, less wear on your car, fewer 
rattles and repair bills, greater mileage 
and blowout resistance. See your Good¬ 
year dealer today! 


MILLIONS OF SUPER-CUSHIONS ARE NOW 
IN USE ON NEW AND OLDER CARS! 


SupeT'Cushion T. M.—The Goodyear Tire& Rubber Company 
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The Trend of Affairs 


Bountiful Bossy 

T here are now one fifth as many dairy cows as 
persons in the United States. And by diverting 
Bossy’s milk secretion from its original purpose 
of nurturing her calf, man has gained not only an im¬ 
portant element of his food supply,* but also an exten¬ 
sive array of valuable nonfood products. 

One serious difficulty in the economy of the cow has 
been the problem of by-products. Even calves may be 
by-products, for often the main purpose of calving is 
to freshen the cow’s flow of milk. Furthermore, only 
half of the milk produced in this country is consumed 
as such; the remainder is used to make cream, butter, 
or cheese. Separation of cream leaves skim milk as a 
by-product; butter production leaves buttermilk; and 
cheese manufacture leaves whey. But in each process 
the by-product amounts to well over 90 per cent by 
weight of the original milk. 

Originally skim milk, buttermilk, and whey were 
either discarded or returned to farms for feeding to 
livestock. Later some skim milk, particularly in con¬ 
centrated or dried form, found its way into the food¬ 
manufacturing industries. Nevertheless, these milk 
by-products, until recently, represented a serious eco¬ 
nomic loss, as well as a waste of potentially valuable 
materials. Now, however, such waste has been virtu¬ 
ally eliminated by successful apphcation of the chem- 
urgic approach, leading to separation of the by¬ 
products into various fractions, for use as such, for 
modification, or for use as ingredients in the making of 
numerous valuable products, some of them extraordi¬ 
narily remote from the original food nature of milk. 

The first constituent of milk to find industrial appli¬ 
cation was casein. Casein is a protein that constitutes 
some three per cent of whole milk; it is separated from 
by-product, skim milk, by coagulation, either with 
acid or with the enzyme, rennet. The original use for 
casein, and still the largest one, is in coating paper. 
Casein is also used in adhesives, paints, plastics, rub- 
• The Technology Review, May, 1947, page 403. 
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bcr, and building materials. Recently, casein fibers 
have been perfected for use in textiles; these fibers can 
be made with properties simulating those of the rela¬ 
tively expensive fur and wool. Likewise paintbrush 
bristles, now made from casein, are said to rival the 
costly natural hog bristles normally used. Digests of 
casein, and also of lactalbumin, a secondary milk pro¬ 
tein, are used as flavoring materials in food manufac¬ 
ture, for pharmaceutical applications in amino-acid 
therapy, and also as ingredients in bacteriological me¬ 
dia where they supply nutrients for micro-organisms. 
Calcium or sodium salts of casein are used in infant 
feeding. 

Another milk constituent that falls into the by-prod¬ 
uct category is the sugar, lactose. Lactose, it is of in¬ 
terest to note, is the only commercially important 
sugar of animal origin. It is also the largest single com¬ 
ponent of the solids of milk, as it constitutes approxi¬ 
mately five per cent by weight of the average milk. 
Lactose remains in the whey resulting from cheese 
manufacture, so that this material, as well as the by¬ 
product, skim milk, is a commercial source of the 
sugar. The uses of lactose are many and varied. Cer¬ 
tain of its properties make it uniquely valuable as an 
excipient and coating in pharmaceutical manufacture. 
It is frequently used in infant foods. Some processes 
for penicillin production rely upon lactose as an essen¬ 
tial ingredient of the substrate. Lactose also is the raw 
material for a fermentation process that yields lactic 
acid, a material widely used in industry. 

In addition to the utilization of whey by separating 
out of lactalbumin and lactose, considerable whey is 
now used unaltered as the substrate for another indus¬ 
trial fermentation that yields a good vinegar. 

As a result of the developments described, little 
skim milk, whey, or buttermilk need be discarded to¬ 
day. The average cow produces some two tons of milk 
annually, and now that virtually all, rather than ap¬ 
proximately half, of this bountiful flow is being put to 
useful purposes. Bossy has become still further en¬ 
trenched as a valuable citizen. 
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Photo hy Harold E. Edgcrton, *27 


Studies of the metabolism of the bat require an unusual grasp 
of thermodynamics, as well as of biology, for the body tempera¬ 
ture of these flying creatures in flight (about 104 degrees F.) is 
considerably greater than that at rest. 

Internal Environment 

I N one of his more celebrated essays, circa 1928, “On 
Being the Right Size,” J. B. S. Haldane recounted 
some of the proHems that plague the very large and 
the very small animals. The immutable laws of geome¬ 
try ordain that, as long as mammals keep more or less 
the same shape, the ratio of surface to total weight 
must go up as their size goes down. It takes about 
5,000 mice to weigh as much as one man, but betw'een 
them the rodents have about 17 times as much skin 
area. Since they lose about 17 times as much heat as 
man (the body temperature of mice and men is much 
the same) the rodents require 17 times as much oxy¬ 
gen to bum the much greater quantities of food they 
need. In fact, a mouse must consume about one-fourth 
its weight in food every day. 

Shrews, rather than mice, have received the most 
publicity for their voracious appetites, and they do in¬ 
deed have record-breaking metabolic rates for mam¬ 
mals, but all small warm-blooded animals are heavy 
feeders. Their extreme characteristics in this respect 
have made them of interest to biologists and biochem¬ 
ists, for metabolism and body temperatures are key ex¬ 
pressions of body processes. Research in this field is 
continuous, and although the published papers taken 
individually may seem as irrelevant as a fragment 
from a jigsaw puzzle, they fit into a coherent, although 
intricate, picture. The pages of Science during the 
past year provide the source of information for the 
following comments. 

The minimum size for an adult mammal, says one 
worker, is 2.5 grams, or about one-tenth of an ounce. 
That figure was obtained by extending a curve of oxy¬ 
gen consumption per unit of body weight for various 
species of shrews. As the shrews grew smaller, their 
unit oxygen intake increased so rapidly that, it was 
concluded, a shrew weighing a tenth of an ounce 
would be unable to eat food fast enough to keep liv¬ 
ing. The young of many small animals weigh less than 
this minimum, but they escape the paradox of an in¬ 
finite appetite by keeping their body temperature and 


their biochemical processes at less than adult levels. 
The nakedness and sparse feathering of many of these 
tiny infants may be an evolutionary adaption toward 
that end. 

The bat is also a very small mammal, but has a pe¬ 
culiarity that prevents the scientists from putting a 
point for him down on the curve. Metabolically speak¬ 
ing, his is a split personality. At rest he has a relatively 
low body temperature, but when he wants to fly he 
works himself up to a temperature of 104 or 105 de¬ 
grees F. (the level for birds) and generates energy at 
a rate necessary for a flying animal. To maintain that 
rate while he roosts would greatly increase the bat’s 
food-gathering task, perhaps beyond his capabilities, 
and so he slips into low gear as a thrift measure. 

The bat’s behavior has a superficial parallel to that 
of the cold-blooded land animals, except that the bat 
can change his level of activity at will, while the poiki- 
lotherms, as the biochemists insist on referring to 
them, are slaves of the daily temperature variations. 
For fishes in the open sea, there is practically no tem¬ 
perature problem, for the thermal inertia of the tremen¬ 
dous mass of water in which they are immersed pro¬ 
tects them from sudden fluctuations. Although a great 
evolutionary step was required to enable the reptiles 
and Amphibia to endure temperatures from near 
freezing to more then 100 degrees F., an existence in¬ 
dependent from temperature did not follow. For ac¬ 
tivities that demand the rapid expenditure of energy, 
such as food gathering, active defense, or the sexual 
functions, the cold-blooded animals must wait, in ef¬ 
fect, for a sunny day. Nor are they freed from making 
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Because the ratio of skin area to weight in mice is about 1 7 times 
that of man, rodents, such as this white-footed mouse, must 
consume one-fourth of their weight in food each day. The 
world's population would probably have become static long ago 
were man required to consume 40 or 50 pounds of food each 
day to maintain himself. 
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complex internal changes, for biochemical relation¬ 
ships in a dormant animal are far different from those 
taking place in animals whose body temperature is 
that of active mammals. 

A few years ago it was shown that the blood pres¬ 
sure varies with the temperature in cold-blooded ani¬ 
mals. More recently, the same effect has been shown 
to exist in warm-blooded animals once the mechanism 
that controls temperature is overcome. Still more sig¬ 
nificant is the discovery that warming or cooling of a 
tiny area in the brain, called the hypothalamus, cre¬ 
ates the same effects as warming or cooling the entire 
animal. The hypothalamus has already been isolated 
as the control center for a wide group of apparently 
unrelated functions, such as the metabolism of sugars 
and fats, and the regulation of the sexual cycle, appe¬ 
tite, and respiration. 

The suggested explanation is that “these functions 
may be considered as parts of an integrative mecha¬ 
nism” that adjusts the internal environment to the ex¬ 
isting temperature. Perhaps it was the invention of the 
hypothalamus that permitted life to walk out of the 
sea and extend its domain over the land and air. 

Putting Mother T^ature to Work 

By Samuel A. Goldblith 

N considering the utilization of natural forces for 
power we commonly think of gas, coal, oil, water, 
electricity, solar energy, and so on. There are minute 
organic compounds — enzymes — found in all living 
materials wlfich, serving as organic catalysts, are re¬ 
sponsible for many chemical changes which occur in 
nature. In a sense, these enzymes might also be in¬ 
cluded in any list of natural sources of energy. 

Enzymes are used now in numerous industrial proc¬ 
esses. Their commercial use has increased rapidly 
since 1926 when James B. Sumner first successfully 
crystallized a pure enzyme, urease. Long before man 
knew of and had named enzymes, he was making use 
of them however. The conversion of cider into vinegar 
(where the enzymes of a group of bacteria, known as 
the acetobacter, convert the sugar of the cider into 
acetic acid) is a typical example of an early use of en¬ 
zymes which survives to the present. The production 
of alcohol, wherein the enzymes of yeast are used to 
convert molasses sugar into ethyl alcohol, is another 
use which man has made of enzymes for countless 
ages. Beer has been brewed by man long before he 
knew that this common beverage was the result of the 
fermentation of starches by the enzymes of yeasts. 
Moreover, the sprouting of barley results in malt, 
which is rich in diastatic enzymes, and these break 
down the starches to simpler sugars in order that the 
yeast enzymes may convert the sugars to alcohol. Thus 
the characteristic flavor and stimulation of beer and 
ale are end results of the action of organic catalysts. 

In 1878 Wilhelm Kiihne proposed the word “en¬ 
zyme” meaning “in yeast.” It was Louis Pasteur who 
showed that the fermentations which occur in natural 
materials are due to the presence of micro-organisms 
in the fermenting materials. Edward Buchner, in 1897, 
showed that it was not necessarily the yeasts which fer¬ 
mented materials but rather the enzymes in the yeasts. 
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To date all of the enzymes which have been crystal¬ 
lized have been shown to be proteins of high molecu¬ 
lar weight. Since Sumner’s work, some 30 enzymes 
have been crystallized and studied in minute detail. 
Although not crystallized as yet a greater number still 
have been discovered and studied in detail. As a re¬ 
sult of recent research, enzymes have been used com¬ 
mercially with much better success than previously. 
As a result the brewing industry, as well as a number 
of similar industries, has transformed the art of brew¬ 
ing into a science. Moreover, new improvements in 
processes result in better products produced at lower 
costs. This has been made possible as a result of re¬ 
search leading to a more complete knowledge of the 
chemistry and kinetics of enzymes. 

Enzymes are destroyed by heat but are not inacti¬ 
vated by cold; they are less active at freezing tempera¬ 
tures however. Thus, in preparing edibles for preser¬ 
vation by freezing, it is of importance to inactivate the 
enzymes by a preliminary heating, known as blanch¬ 
ing, in order to prevent off-flavor and deterioration of 
foods. Quantitative measurements of the rates of 
activity of enzymes at lower temperatures, by Irwin 
W. Sizer, Associate Professor of Physiology at the In¬ 
stitute, and Edward S. Josephson, ’40, have given us a 
better insight into the necessity of blanching and the 
methods of determining the proper times and tem¬ 
peratures for proper blanching. 

Enzymes are responsible for the proper digestion of 
foods in man and all animals where they function not 
only in the digestive tract, but also in the entire body. 
Man has even found a way to improve his own diges¬ 
tion through the production of enzymes in other ani¬ 
mals. Thus, for example, the production of the en¬ 
zyme, pepsin, from hogs’ stomachs has become an im¬ 
portant operation in the meat-packing industry. The 
pepsin thus produced is used medicinally by persons 
whose stomachs cannot break down proteins into 
smaller compounds which may become available to 
the body as building materials. A number of vitamins 
are a part of the enzyme system of the body which are 
indispensable for respiration and transport of oxygen. 

The number of molecules of substrate which are de¬ 
composed per minute by one molecule of enzyme is 
called the “turnover number” and is a measure of the 
effectiveness of an enzyme. Catalase, the enzyme 
which decomposes hydrogen peroxide, has a turnover 
number of 5,000,000. Thus we see that enzymes can 
indeed be powerful catalysts, and that only a small 
amount of enzyme may be required to affect a molecu¬ 
lar breakdown of sizable proportions. 

The production of nearly all industrial alcohols and 
many organic compounds is due to the action of the 
enzymes of micro-organisms. Butyl, ethyl, isopropyl 
alcohols, acetone, lactic acid, glycerol, and so on are 
examples of this. 'The production of pickles, sauer¬ 
kraut, and fermented milk products is due to the en¬ 
zymes of the lactic acid bacteria. Cheddar cheese is 
another example of the action of an enzyme (rennet), 
obtained by extraction from the fourth stomach of the 
cow. 

Thus we may see that enzymes, the biological cata¬ 
lysts present in all living materials, are of utmost im¬ 
portance to man’s economy, and daily research on 
these is showing more uses. 
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Science in Education 

Our Educational System Needs to — 

Broaden Engineers and Scientists in the Humanities, 

Provide a Better Understanding of the Real Meaning of Science 

By THOMAS K. SHERWOOD 


I N a little more than a year we shall have passed the 
halfway mark in the Twentieth Century, ending 
what may prove to be quite the most remarkable 
and possibly the most significant half century in his¬ 
tory. For in my lifetime mankind’s accomplishments 
and general behavior have been paradoxical in the ex¬ 
treme — we have both reached the heights and 
plumbed the depths. Two wars have caused the death 
of nearly as many people as there are in the United 
States today; for this the Grim Reaper’s total is at least 
twice as great as it was for all the war deaths during 
the preceding 1900 years of the Christian Era. Yet dur¬ 
ing this same half century, we, in this country, have 
enjoyed a higher standard of living than the world had 
previously known. In this same period we have ex¬ 
panded our educational system to the point that there 
are ten times as many students in college as in 1900, 
and four times as many students in college as in sec¬ 
ondary schools 50 years ago. Outside of schools, edu¬ 
cation in music and the arts has become common; 
good music is known and enjoyed by millions of our 
people. The advances in medicine have done more to 
relieve our suffering and promote our physical well¬ 
being than all that was accomplished in the field of 
medicine in the previous 20 centuries. 

That science has had something to do with the 
paradox of this half century is evident; science is re¬ 
sponsible for both the atom bomb and for penicillin. 
The importance of science in our daily life and its im¬ 
plications for our future are evidenced by the current 
interest in all things scientific or technological. There 
are more students studying engineering today than 
were enrolled in all colleges in 1900. New magazines 
of popular science are started almost every month, or 
so it seems. News weeklies describe the doings of the 
scientists along with the news from Hollywood, re¬ 
porting blow blow the encounters of the research 
worker with nature’s mysteries, telling us what a new 
synchrotron or telescope will accomplish even before 
the equipment is completed. Congressional debates 
on atomic energy or the establishment of a National 
Science Foundation assume the stature of major po- 
litieal issues. It is significant that such activity reflects 
much more than merely popular interest in household 
scientific gadgets — there is a widespread realization 
that science may have a great deal to do with how we 
live with each other as well as with the manner in 
which we live. The atom bomb did more than destroy 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki: It persuaded us, as nothing 
else had done, that science is of very great and of very 
real importance to everyone. 


The remarkable developments of science and tech¬ 
nology have been enumerated by many writers. What 
I should like to do is to emphasize the rapidity with 
which these developments have occurred in this last 
half century. This is most evident by a survey of the 
increase in our industrial productivity since Michael 
Faraday’s e.xperiments a hundred years ago laid the 
foundation of our great electrical industry. In 1944 the 
net output of the economy of this country was 27 
times larger than in 1850 and was turned out by a la¬ 
bor force only nine times larger, working 43 instead of 
70 hours each week. In terms of 1944 prices, the net 
output of all goods and services in 1944 was $161,000,- 
000,000 as against $6,000,000,000 in 1850. The increase 
raised the average income of Americans from about 
$270 in 1850 to about $1170 in 1944. Technology is 
largely responsible for these changes. 

The great developments of the automobile and air¬ 
craft industry are familiar to everyone. About the time 
I was bom the Wright brothers made their famous 
first flight at Kitty Hawk. Four years ago the modem 
version of the Wright machine brought two great na¬ 
tions to their knees. A lesser example of the advanee 
of technology is the improvement in the automobile 
tire. In 1907 an average workman’s wage for one hour 
was sufficient to purchase 20 miles of tire life; today 
an average hour’s earnings will purchase a tire mile¬ 
age of 2,120. Technologically, Russia today is about 
where we were shortly after the turn of the century. A 
Russian workman must work 320 hours to purchase a 
cotton shirt; in this country the shirt can be purchased 
with the average wages for three hours’ work. The 
Russian must work 1,600 hours for a wrist watch; the 
American, 30 hours. If any Russian felt he needed one, 
he would work four hours for a toothbmsh; the Ameri¬ 
can, 15 minutes. 

More important than the development of automo¬ 
biles, airplanes, and radio sets is the tremendous im¬ 
provement in our general health and physical well-be¬ 
ing. This change is evidenced by the fact that we live 
very much longer than our forefathers. From studies 
of the character of fossil remains it is estimated that 
the average life span of prehistoric man was about 18 
years. At the time of the Roman Empire the average 
lifetime had increased to 22 years, and in the Middle 
Ages it was about 32 years, which is approximately 
the figure for India today. When I was bom my life 
expectancy was 49 years, on the basis of which I am 
not long for this world. Today the life expectancy at 
birth in the United States is 66 years. More years have 
been added to man’s lifetime since I was bom than 
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during the preceding one thousand years. These 
changes have been the result of better living environ¬ 
ment, better nutrition, and of the advances resulting 
from the apphcation of science to medicine. 

Perhaps die rapidity of the change in our environ¬ 
ment is best summarized by quoting from one of my 
colleagues: “In my own lifetime has occurred the de¬ 
velopment of every single thing which distinguishes 
a high from a low standard of living. When I was bom 
the telephone had been invented but was not in use. 
Electric power, the internal combustion engine, x- 
rays, moving pictures, the airplane, radio; even cen¬ 
tral heating, good roads, and a continuous supply of 
fresh food have all come since I was bom. The world 
into which I was bom was more like that of Julius 
Caesar than like that of the present day.” The man 
who recently said that is 67 years old. 

Rapid change often produces stresses, and usually 
presents new and troublesome problems. Certainly it 
is important to know whether the change is in the 
right or wrong direction, but the perspective neces¬ 
sary to evaluate the trend is difficult in a period of 
rapidly changing conditions. A person’s weight may 
be expected to change gradually over a period of 
years; a gain or loss of 15 pounds in a few weeks is a 
danger signal to the physician. A train traveling at 
high speed around a curve is more difficult to keep on 
the track. Skiers on a downhill course know well that 
they must be most keenly alert on the steep pitches. 
There is little time to size up the bumps in the trail 
and the branches protmding through the snow. The 
wind causes their eyes to water, and it is difficult to 
see ahead. The steep pitches are the most dangerous 
and difficult parts of the trail, but they are also the 
most stimulating and exciting. It is for these experi¬ 
ences that people go skiing. We live in a high-speed 
age, but the rapidity with which our whole way of life 
is changing is more exciting and more significant than 
the rate at which our automobiles and airplanes are 
increasing our speed of locomotion. 

What Kind of Higher Education? 

The broad picture of rapid change which I have at¬ 
tempted to paint seems to me to have implications of 
special significance to the field of education. The 
President’s Commission on Higher Education re¬ 
cently suggested the need of college education for a 
much larger fraction of our young people than are 
now in colleges, and recommends a program of Fed¬ 
eral aid to the end that present college enrollments 
would be doubled by 1960. 

What kind of higher education should the colleges 
offer? The economic implications alone suggest the 
need for a most careful scrutiny of the job we are do¬ 
ing in the colleges. Has the character of college educa¬ 
tion kept up with the needs of this period of rapid 
change? Can we predict what kind of educational 
background the middle-aged leaders of the 1970 s will 
need in order that we may make provision for it in our 
colleges today? 

A typical college course of 100 years ago contained 
approximately six years of Latin and Greek; mathe¬ 
matics through the calculus; surveying and naviga¬ 
tion; at least one year each of physics and chemistry; 
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astronomy; a year course each in rhetoric, moral phi¬ 
losophy, political economy, and history. This does not 
sound greatly different from the liberal arts program 
of today as elected by most of the students in colleges. 
The principal difference is that most students today 
study less science and mathematics than did the col¬ 
lege student of 1850. In the face of a revolutionary 
change in our whole way of living (a change due very 
largely to science and technology) liberal arts pro¬ 
grams today appear to provide graduates with no bet¬ 
ter basis for understanding science and technology 
than did the colleges in the nonscientific period of a 
century ago. It is this aspect of present-day higher 
education which concerns educators and which, un¬ 
doubtedly, should be corrected. 

Changing the Curriculum 

Scientists and engineers represent a very small frac¬ 
tion of our population, and perhaps too much has 
been assumed as to their ability to understand and be 
responsible for the implications and applications of 
what they do. 'The Brazilian delegate to the United 
Nations, Oswaldd Aranha, has said: “The people that 
disintegrated the atom now have the mission of inte¬ 
grating humanity.” But we must not assume that the 
“people” who will do this are Doctors Oppenheimer, 
Urey, Fermi, Compton, Seaborg, and the rest of the 
small group who get the credit — and the blame — for 
the atom bomb. Those who must do this are all of us, 
most of whom are graduates of liberal arts colleges. 
It seems extremely important that these people know 
more about science and technology if they are to 
shoulder their great responsibilities as citizens. 

Tinkering with the curriculum is the favorite indoor 
sport of educators, especially of college faculties and 
college administrators. In recent years the pendulum 
has been swinging back from the free elective system, 
and the tinkering has frequently resulted in the re¬ 
quirement of a series of subjects to be taken by all un¬ 
dergraduates in the college. The object is to provide a 
general education by insistence on a “common core” 
and the new curricula are not unlike those described 
as common in 1850. One of the difficulties in provid¬ 
ing this common core of required subjects is that the 
elementary courses in such branches of learning as 
economics, mathematics, or chemistry are designed as 
the first of a sequence of subjects for students major¬ 
ing in the field, and are not planned for the many stu¬ 
dents who want to know about the subject but who do 
not wish to specialize in it. As a basis for further work 
in chemistry, the freshman course in chemistry is usu¬ 
ally excellent, but is not particularly helpful to the fu¬ 
ture banker or farmer who should know something of 
the nature of science and of the way chemists think. 
To overcome this difficulty. Harvard, Colgate, and a 
number of other universities have instituted new sub¬ 
jects in general science, designed to stress the way in 
which science progresses, to show how scientists work 
and reason, and to indicate something of the possibili¬ 
ties and limitations of science in relation to the prob¬ 
lems of nonscientists. This is an excellent idea, and 
this type of subject should grow in importance in the 
educational scheme, provided the pitfalls of the 
Cook’s-Tour type of survey course can be avoided. 
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Science in Our Daily Life 

Just why is it important for nonscientists and non¬ 
engineers to know more about science and technol¬ 
ogy? It is important because nontechnical persons 
have the responsibilities of citizens, and seience and 
technology are important influences on their daily life. 
A few illustrations will make this point clearer. 

The whole public discussion of atomic energy has 
been distorted by the failure of our people to appreci¬ 
ate the technology of bombmaking. From the news¬ 
paper accounts one would get the idea that the seeret 
of the atom bomb might be written on a piece of pa¬ 
per, like a chemical formula, and sold to a foreign spy. 
Those who know a little about technology will tell you 
that it would be nearer the truth to say that there is no 
secret; that Russia’s job of making an atom bomb is 
more nearly comparable to the difficulty the Chinese 
would have in setting up a plant to make 3,000 Fords a 
day. The difficulty is not so much with a few proeesses 
or reactions, which have been kept confidential, as it is 
with the complexity and size of the undertaking. 

There has been a great deal of talk about atomic 
power plants, and there is even some disappointment 
that they are not yet in operation. Those who have a 
general knowledge of power production will tell you 
that the cost of coal, the source of energy, is only some 
20 per cent of the price paid for electric power. It fol¬ 
lows that if atomic energy were free, which certainly 
will not be the case, the reduction in electric power 
bills would hardly be enough to notice. 

Economics and Atomic Power 

During World War II we constructed a half-billion 
dollars’ worth of plants for the manufacture of syn¬ 
thetic rubber, and did it in record time. Now that the 
war is over, we can return to the use of natural rubber, 
which we can buy at a relatively low price, thanks to 
the low living standards of the natives of the East In¬ 
dies. But we are now faced with the obsoleseence of 
these synthetic plants, and we may well ask, “What 
should we do?” Should the government rubber plants 
be subsidized in order that we may retain an emer¬ 
gency rubber-producing capacity of use in case of a 
national emergency? Can such plants be placed in a 
stand-by condition and be operable years later? Are 
the butylenes, required in ttie manufacture of syn¬ 
thetic rubber, waste by-products of the petroleum in¬ 
dustry, or does their use cut into our dwindling petro¬ 
leum reserves? Should we take advantage of the na¬ 
tive who will send us rubber in return for two bowls of 
rice each day? These are questions for United States 
citizens, and they are very live ones today. 'They are all 
practical problems stemming from our technological 
progress. 

For a number of years we have heard depressing es¬ 
timates of the petroleum reserves of this continent. 
Fifteen years ago it was estimated that we would be 
out of oil in 15 years, and perhaps we have heard the 
cry “wolf’ too often, for few of us seem to be worry¬ 
ing. Mr. Krug, Secretary of the Interior, who is defi¬ 
nitely worrying, recommends the construction of a 
new synthetic gasoline industry which would take 
years to build, and would cost nine billion dollars. 
Does such a proposal as this make sense? Are we really 


almost out of oil? Should we make gasoline from coal, 
or from oil shale, or from natural gas? If it is a good 
idea why aren’t the oil companies doing it? Are the 
processes to be used well established in laboratory 
and pilot plant, or would the new plants become ob¬ 
solete soon after completion? Are the 18,000,000 tons 
of steel needed for plant construction a small or a large 
item in our eeonomy? 

These are important matters of national concern, 
but I do not mean to imply that each of us need be 
well informed as to the technical details of such ques¬ 
tions, many of which must be solved by Congress or by 
other government groups. Nevertheless, individual 
citizens should have some basis for judging not only 
the proponents of plans to solve such problems, but 
the arguments on which the plans are based. They 
shoidd, for example, read Mr. Krug’s proposal with 
some understanding, not judge it on the basis of their 
reaction to Mr. Krug’s picture in the newspaper. 

So that Rational Judgment May Be Possible 

Nor do I plead for science and technology as a part 
of a general education solely that adults may better 
understand national questions. Anyone who invests 
money or starts a business needs mueh more general 
knowledge of technology than was required a genera¬ 
tion ago. Should the young graduate go into his fa¬ 
ther’s wool business, or is it really true that good syn¬ 
thetic wool is “just around the corner,” and that its 
production will make his importing business obsolete, 
along with the continent of Australia? The other day a 
eousin wrote me about an inventor he had met in Ne¬ 
braska. It was reported that this man had developed a 
sort of radio set with an antenna capable of extracting 
enough electricity out of the clouds to light six 30- 
watt electric light lamps. On the basis of this commu¬ 
nication, should I cash my war bonds and buy stock 
in this development, or am I sound in advising my 
cousin that the inventor is doubtless misguided? Fifty 
years ago people didn’t buy toothpaste because it did 
or didn’t contain irium — in fact, they didn’t buy tooth¬ 
paste. But today they buy it solely on its advertising 
claims, without knowing what irium is. To be sure, the 
science course in college won’t provide immediate an¬ 
swers to problems such as these, but it will suggest a 
general method of getting together the best available 
information, so that a rational judgment may be pos¬ 
sible. 

A few weeks ago several ladies representing a tem¬ 
perance organization visited the president of a large 
chemical company to protest the marketing of a new 
product, hydroabietyl alcohol, which the company 
manufachired. To them hydroabietyl alcohol was al¬ 
cohol, and alcohol was bad. Had the general educa¬ 
tion of these well-meaning ladies included some sci¬ 
ence such confusion might have been avoided and 
their visit would never have been undertaken. During 
World War II we made 500,000,000 gallons of ethyl al¬ 
cohol a year. 'This is the equivalent of two cocktails 
every day in the year for every man, woman, and ehlid 
in the United States. If drinking in this country has 
reached such a point, shouldn’t we all join the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union? 'The difficulty 
(Continued on page 124) 
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Early Chinese Rockets 

Probably as Early as the Thirteenth Century^ 

but Certainly by the Seventeenth, Chinese Ingenuity 

Had Adopted Rockets to a Variety of Special Military Uses 

By TENNEY L. DAVIS 


T he date of the first use of rockets for military 
purposes is not known with certainty. The Kin 
Tartars, defending Lo-yang and K’ai-f6ng-fu 
against the Mongols in 1232, are reported to have 
used “flying fire spears” which by some have been 
taken for rockets. The Sung historians state that these 
devices “burnt forward with a sudden flame to a dis¬ 
tance of 10 paces and upwards, so that no one durst 
approach them.” Thus, the historical record practi¬ 
cally proves that the devices were not rockets at all, 
for 10 paces is an unreasonably short trajectory for a 
rocket, more like the distance through which a Roman 
candle would throw its fire. 

The Wu Pei Chih {Treatise on Military Equip- 
menty by Mao Yiian-i, written about 1621, contains 
much information about early Chinese military pyro¬ 
technics and many clear, unequivocal pictures, among 
them pictures of spears equipped with tubes for 

lA considerable amount of material Irom it has been trans¬ 
lated into English by James R. Ware, published with reproduc¬ 
tions of 44 of the original pictures, and discussed by Tenney 
L. Davis and James R. Ware in a paper on “Early Chinese Mili¬ 
tary Pyrotechnics,” Journal of Chemical Education, 24:522- 
37 (1947). 


spouting fire forward in the direction of the spear 
point, and rocket-propelled arrows capable of flying 
for 300 or 400 paces. We conclude that the use of 
rockets at Lo-yang and K’ai-feng-fu is not proved by 
the texts which make reference to “flying fire spears.” 

There are, however, certain evidences which indi¬ 
cate that rockets were probably already known by the 
middle of the Thirteenth Century. Roger Racon and 
Marcus Graecus, both of whom were writing at about 
this time, describe what appear to be firecrackers and 
toy rockets, and the title of the latter’s Liber Ignium 
ad comburendos hostes (Book of Fires for Burning the 
Enemy) suggests that he considered his contrivances 
to be adaptable to warlike uses. 

In any case, at the time when the Wu Pei Chih was 
printed, the Chinese had already developed great 
skill in the tactical use of rockets and were far ahead 
of the Europeans in their military application. Rocket- 
propelled arrows (Fig. 1) with razor-sharp heads, 
sometimes poisoned, sometimes carrying incendiary 
charges, were uniquely qualified for special jobs of 
offense and defense, for setting fire to enemy instal¬ 
lations, for attacks from ambush, for the defense of 
defiles and gateways. 



Fig. 1. Rocket driver tube, shown singly 
with its central cavity, and shown at¬ 
tached to arrow with the fuse running 
throughout its length. 


Fig. 2. Tool for making the central cavity 
in the rocky’s propMing charge “does 
a better job than the drill preferred by 
the artisans. If the rocket-arrow is to fly 


straight, the hole must be straight, 
otherwise it will go off at a tangent.” 
Fig. 3. (Above) Quiver for carrying sev¬ 
eral rocket-arrows. 
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Fig. 4. Devices for hunching single Fig. 5. Rocket-arrows in tubes, each con- Fig. 6. Clusters of rocket-arrows which 

rocket-arrows. In one instance the rocket nected by a fuse (match) to a single are fused for ripple or successive firing, 

is hunched from a tube; in the other, it master match by which they may be When the master fuse or match is 

is fired in the open while the stick is fired simultaneously. The tubes are lighted, the arrows in each of the indi- 

held in position by a hop or ring passed gathered together into a bundle for vidual clusters fire one another in a suc- 

around it. fi<dng the cluster. cessive array. 

The Wu Pei Chih contains many pictures^ of rock- separated from one another by splints or by passing 

ets for various military purposes, of devices for mak- them through holes in the frames. The driver tubes in 

ing them (Fig. 2), carrying them (Fig. 3), and for back of the heads were counterbalanced by iron 

launching them singly (Fig. 4) and in clusters. Clus- weights behind the feathers of the tails, 

ters were made up of bundles of tubes, each tube Incendiary rocket-arrows were fired from baskets 
serving to launch one rocket (Fig. 5), or they were made from split bamboo, four feet long, and wider at 

made by enclosing many rockets in a single container the open end than at the bottom. The baskets were 

(Fig. 6) where the sticks were held in position and covered with paper brushed with oil for protection 


^Reproductions by permission of the Library of Congress. (Continued on page 120) 



Fig. 7. Portable box of wood or kather Fig. 8. Portabk huncher for firing Fig. 9. Launcher for shooting a shower 

containing two sets of 25 rocket-arrows. rocket-arrows against an enemy at 200 of rocket-arrows to a distance of 400 

The sets are arranged to be fired sepa- paces. Total weight, five or six pounds. paces or more. The open end is enlarged 

rately, enabling a soldier to meet two The arrows are of bamboo, and points so the rocket-arrows will spread out in 

emergencies for chse fighting. are smeared with poison. flight to cover a large area. 
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Andre-Marie Ampere 

IMMORTALIZED BY A GERMAN 


In Proposing a Name for the Unit of Electric Current 
Helmholtz Perpetuated the Name of the French 
Founder of the Science of Electrodynamics 

By DAVID and CHARLOTTE B. LANDAU 


I N the ancient city of Lyons which, at the time of 
the Romans was the capital of Gaul, Andre-Marie 
Ampere was born 173 years ago. At the time great 
minds flourished in all domains of learning, but espe¬ 
cially in the early development of modem science. On 
the Continent, and particularly in France, Cauchy, 
Lagrange, Laplace, Legendre, and Poisson were fore¬ 
most in the brilliant array of stars in the mathematical 
firmament. In the physical sciences, Fourier and Car¬ 
not in France were laying the foundations for thermo¬ 
dynamics, and Watt in England and Count Rumford 
in America were making practical applications of new 
theories of heat. In chemistry, Lavoisier in France dis¬ 
covered a gas, to which he gave the name, oxygen, 
during his studies of the atmosphere, and Davy in 
England determined the composition of water by elec¬ 
trolysis. Dalton in England made the first contribu¬ 
tion to experimental evidence in support of the atomic 
theory of the stracture of matter, and, in Italy, the 
laws of gases were being enunciated by Avogadro. In 
the intriguing and burgeoning science of electricity, 
Arago, Biot, Coulomb, and Du Fay in France, Priestley 
and Cavendish in England, and Franklin, in the 
American colonies, were among the foremost experi¬ 
mental workers of the period. 

Paradoxically, the intellectual stimulation of the last 
half of the Eighteenth Century was also an epoch of 
political turmoil and national revolutions. In 1775 the 
American colonists declared their independence of 
England and gradually became welded into the 
United States of America. Taking their example from 
the American colonists whom they had aided in their 
struggle for freedom, the French commenced to liber¬ 
ate themselves from tyrannical oppression. The strug¬ 
gle for individual freedom was common in both cases; 
yet it frequently happened, as Lavoisier found out, 
that the political events of the time played havoc with 
intellectual advancement. In a less drastic measure, 
the life and work of Ampere likewise was shaped by 
events of the era in which he lived. The hardships of 
his life and the significance of his work can be better 
understood when presented against a background of 
conditions and events in France during the last quar¬ 
ter of the Eighteenth Century when Ampere was in 
the formative years of youth and early manhood. 

In France the intellectual elite of the Eighteenth 
Century, like the public, had become disgusted by the 
corruption of the Court of King Louis XV, and its aco¬ 
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lytes. Men of the pen began to knead the public’s 
mind by writing against the abuses and authoritarian 
principles which their rulers forced on them. Voltaire, 
Montesquieu, Rousseau, the Encyclopedists and the 
physiocrats, disciples of Quesnay, all worked to create 
a public opinion demanding political and economic 
liberties. Thus, when King Louis XV died in 1774 and 
a change in rulers was imminent, the joy of the popu¬ 
lace was overwhelming. 

Louis XVI, a fine hearted, fine minded youth of 20 
(who, unfortunately, lacked energy) came to the 
throne a year before Ampere was born. It was during 
this King’s reign that the Treaty of Versailles was 
signed in the King’s Palace — the Palace of Versailles 
— in 1783. Benjamin Franklin was one of the negotia¬ 
tors of the Treaty of Versailles, known to Americans 
as the Treaty of Paris, in which the English Cabinet 
recognized the sovereignty of the United States, thus 
ending the American Revolutionary War. The signing 
of such an important document added luster to the re¬ 
gime of Louis XVI, but, in spite of all, things did not 
go as desired and disorder b^ame rampant. 

In 1790, uprisings took place in Lyons, birthplace 
of Ampere, but were soon repressed. Lyons was a 
Royalist center and its inhabitants were opposed to 
the Revolution. Its great silk mills (with some 30,000 
workers) and other rich industries supplied their prod¬ 
ucts to the Court and the nobility. 'Those who were in 
sympathy with the Revolution were treated as ene¬ 
mies and handled as such. As they often do in such 
cases, matters went from bad to worse, and foreign 
soldiers had to be called in to protect His Majesty. 
This move hastened his downfall, and soon came the 
gruesome end: Louis XVI was beheaded on January 
21, 1793. 

When the Revolution spread from Paris to other 
large cities in 1793, the inhabitants of Lyons became 
more daring, and fearing no more the result of their 
Royalist acts, raised the white flag of revolt on the hill¬ 
top of Fourviere. 'They erected fortifications, formed 
an army at whose head they placed the imigr^s, and 
decided to fight against the Revolution to a finish. And 
what a terrain they had for a battle! Let us take a 
glance at the emplacement. 

At the time of the Revolution, an old sanctuary 
stood high above the Sa6ne River. It is now sup¬ 
planted by the basilica of Notre Dame de Fourviere, 
whose interior is bedecked with mosaics, oil paintings. 
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The home of Andre-Marie Amp&re at Poleymieux a fetv miles from Lyons, where Ampdre spent much of his boyhood, has been 

reconstructed and made into a museum. 


Floreni 


and gold. The view from one of its towers offers a vast 
and limitless panorama, in the center of which lies the 
city of many bridges, Lyons. From the bottom of the 
giant bowl, rise the snowcapped heavenly Alps, while 
just 100 miles beyond rises the highest mountain of 
Europe, majestic Mt. Blanc. To the right, more moun¬ 
tains are draped in colors defying description, and to 
the left may be seen the valleys of the Rhone and Sa- 
one, their rivers flowing like a stream of quicksilver in 
the warm sunlight. 

It was in Lyons that Barrere fought the Royalists 
and said: “The name of Lyons must exist no more. You 
will call it the Liberated Town, and on the ruins of 
this infamous city there will be erected a monument 
which will attest to its crimes and punishments com¬ 
mitted against the friends of Liberty. These few words 
will tell it all; — Lyons warred against Liberty, Lyons 
is no more.” 

To realize the above wish, the Committee of Pub¬ 
lic Safety sent into the unfortunate town three of its 
representatives who shot or guillotined its inhabitants 
and destroyed their homes. As is the way of all revolu¬ 
tions, Lyons was turned into a town of horror. Such 
was the atmosphere in which Ampere spent his youth 
and early manhood. 

Early Life of Ampere 

On January 20, 1775, a boy was bom in the city of 
Lyons, France, and two days thereafter was baptized 
Andre-Marie Ampere. Until he reached the age of 
seven, his parent lived in Lyons most of the year, pass¬ 
ing the summer months at Poleymieux, a village situ¬ 
ated about nine miles north of Lyons, via Saint Didier 
where his father had a small estate. 

Poleymieux, located on the northern flank of the 
Mont d’Or is surrounded by and blended into a pleas¬ 


ant and colorful country bedecked with numerous 
white villas. From its heights one can see the graceful 
Saone River winding in and out as it courses along the 
valley below. The Ampere house still stands; its ter¬ 
race planted with the very same linden trees under 
which Ampere often sat. The view, looking toward the 
church, is magnificent. It was here, in Poleymieux 
where Andre Ampere passed most of his youth. 

Ampere’s father Jean-Jacques Ampere, was a mer¬ 
chant, a gentleman, a scholar, and a justice of the 
peace. Upon reaching his 49th year, in 1782, he retired 
to his estate in Poleymieux. There were no schools in 
that village so, taking the boy in hand, the father 
taught him reading and writing in his own language, 
which he supplemented later by lessons in Latin. In 
addition to these lessons, Andre read and even mem¬ 
orized several parts of the Encyclopedia, as well as 
Thomas’ Elogd de Descartes. 

Up to the age of 13, his education was mostly liter¬ 
ary to which his father added a variety of other les¬ 
sons “on many things” during their long walks in the 
country. In this manner, the diversified knowledge of 
the young man grew. Ampere tells us that in 1788, the 
Elements of Mathematics of Rivard and Mazeare fell 
into his hands and all other subjects were forgotten. 
These works were soon followed by studies of Clai- 
raut’s algebra and the treatises on conic sections by La 
Chapelle and the Marquis de L’H6pital. Andre at¬ 
tempted to write a treatise on conic sections for which 
he believed he had new and original ideas. However, 
when he tried to read the articles on mathematics in 
the Encyclopedia, he soon discovered that his mathe¬ 
matical knowledge was not suflBciently advanced; he 
did not know the calculus. 

While on a sojourn with his father in Lyons, Andr6 
made the acquaintance of Abb6 Daburon, Professor of 
Theology at Trinity College of Lyons, who was also 
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an able mathematician. He told Professor Daburon 
that he could not make headway in mathematics since 
he was at a loss to unravel the full meaning of the d’s 
in the articles he was reading. This amiable teacher 
helped him out by giving him lessons in the calculus, 
thus smoothing the way for further studies. In addi¬ 
tion to the work in mathematics, which he carried on 
under the guidance of Abbe Daburon, Ampere also 
followed a course in physics by Professor Mollet dur¬ 
ing the two months that he stayed in Lyons with his 
father. By the time Ampere reached the age of 18, and 
without ever having gone to school, he had mastered 
mathematics and worked through those two monu¬ 
mental pearls — Laplace’s Traits de Mecanique Ce¬ 
leste and Lagrange’s Mecanique Analytique. He did 
not limit himself to mathematics alone. He read every¬ 
thing which came in his hands that instructed the 
mind. He was a versatile student in Latin which he 
detested at first; but in due course, it became a part of 
him and he even composed in it. Horace made a 
strong appeal to him. To the story of his own love he 
gave the Latin name of Amorum. 

The French Revolution was to have a profound in¬ 
fluence OH the Ampere family. After it had calmed 
down in Paris, the Revolution spread to the provinces, 
soon reaching the town of Lyons. In his position as 
judge. Ampere’s father took measures of precaution 
against the revolutionists and ordered the arrest of 
their leader, Chalier. This act was to be the cause of 
his own downfall when the revolutionists became 
masters of the town. The act of his condemnation, 
which sent him to the scaffold, read: “Justice of the 
Peace who issued the warrant for the arrest of Cha¬ 
lier.” He was guillotined on November 23, 1793. 
The news, transmitted shortly after to his son, struck 
this boy of 18 like a bolt of lightning, incapacitating 
him for over a year. How much the father thought of 
the son may be judged from a letter he addressed, in 
perfect serenity, to his wife the day before the execu¬ 
tion; in it we read these prophetic words: “As to my 
son, I expect everything from him ...” How right his 
father was! 

A book by Jean Jacques Rousseau, said to have been 
on botany, but which we believe may have been his 
£mild fell into Ampere’s hands. Its style, charm, and 
even the theme seemed appropriate for his melan¬ 
choly needs at this period. This book was perfectly 
tuned to the surroundings of Poleymieux and wth the 
two elixirs of life — youth and hope — helped to re¬ 
store Andre’s health. Ampere became fond of botany, 
and who would not after reading He devoted 

himself to outdoor studies and exercises and made 
long trips to collect specimens for his herbarium. 

In September, 1795, at the age of 20, Andre was 
working on a universal language. In October he was 
experimenting with a multiplatform kite on which he 
intended to place instruments to study atmospheric 
electricity, air temperatures at high altitudes, and so 
on. In December he designed an instrument intended 
to make astronomical observations without having to 
correct errors due to refraction, and without the use of 
a clock. Pupil of the school of poverty, he had will 
power, and by ceaseless effort showed what could be 
accomplished by willing human hands. He made 
much of the apparatus needed for his studies. Many 



Blanc et DcMilly 


In the quiet serenity of this garden in Poleymieux, Amp^e 
^rsued his early studies in mathematics and science, thereby 
laying the fourxdation for his monumental work in the field of 
electrodtfnamics. 


pioneers in French science carried on research with¬ 
out endowed laboratories and sometimes even with¬ 
out special tools or instruments except those of their 
own making. Ampere was one of these versatile pio¬ 
neers of the Nineteenth Century. 


Romantic Years 

It was during one of his botanical excursions, on 
April 10, 1796, that he met Julie Carron, who, on Au¬ 
gust 6,1799, three years later, became his wife. 

For Ampere it was a case of love at first sight. On 
August 6, the religious ceremony took place, and on 
August 7, 1799, “the President of Municipal Adminis¬ 
tration of Nord, Canton of Lyon, certified having seen 
appear before him, at the place where the Citizens’ 
Meeting was held, Andre-Marie Ampere, ‘mathemati¬ 
cian,’ and Catherine Antoinette Carron, who stated to 
him in firm and intelligible voices that they were 
freely and voluntarily taking one another in mar¬ 
riage.”* Ampere was 24 and Julie almost 26. 

After their marriage, as well as before. Ampere gave 
private lessons. So modest was their combined income 
and trying were their struggles to make ends meet 
that Julie wrote her mother in her very first letter: 
“The more I know him, the more do I find him kind 
and sensible. With a little fortune, everything would 
go well.” 

A year after their marriage, on August 12, 1800, a 
son was bom. This blessing threw an extra burden on 
Ampere’s pecuniary needs and forced him to seek a 

' "le president de VAdministration municipale du Nord, can¬ 
ton de Lyon, certifiait avoir vu comparaitre devant lui, au heu 
de la reunion des citoyeris, Andri-Marie AmpSre, 'mathima- 
ticien,’ et Catherine Antoinette Carron (this was her real and 
official name), lesquels ltd ont diclare d haute et intelligible 
voix se prendre librement et volontairement pour ipoux." 
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The Ampdre home has 
now become a museum 
where visitors may see 
the personal and sci¬ 
entific effects of Andre- 
Marie Ampdre, his fa¬ 
ther, arid his son. 


SocUU des Amis d'Andri-Marie Ampire 


more lucrative source of income. Prior to his marriage, 
Julie’s relatives had suggested that Andre become a 
business man, but this was far from Ampere’s desire 
to become a teacher. Teaching was in the blood. Now 
came the ill health of his wife, and that obliged him to 
carry on still more work. 

On Febniary 19, 1802, he obtained a chair of phys¬ 
ics and chemistry at the Ecole Centrale of Bourg-en- 
Bresse, in the department of Ain. This school, at Bourg- 
en-Bresse, had a long and famous history dating back 
to 13911 It went through many changes and enlarge¬ 
ments. In 1661, a chair of philosophy was founded 
there, and in 1744 it became the center of intellectual 
life inspired by the famous astronomer, Joseph Jerome 
Lalande, who was bom in Bourg. In 1793 the college 
was closed, but later it was reopened under the name 
of Ecole Centrale, which was again changed, in 1805, 
when the school became the Lycee Lalande. Ampere 
was a professor at the Ecole Centrale from April, 1802, 
to 1803. He was forced to live in Bourg which was but 
60 kilometers from Lyons. In Ampere’s day, it re¬ 
quired one and a half days to make the trip; today it 
takes about one and a half hours. Here, in his own 
words, he tells us by a letter which he sent his wife, 
how he lived in Bourg: 

I am boarding for 40 francs per month at Beauregard’s. 
They charged me 60 francs at the inn, where 1 had to dine 
in the company of the biggest fools 1 have seen in my life. 
That surpasses all possible description ... I saw the 
physics room, the chemistry laboratory and the single small 
room with an alcove, catch-all serving as a small wood¬ 
shed. I was very pleased with the machinery; the labora¬ 
tory is equipped with a large exhaust-hood, vented into the 
fireplace, designed to vent off noxious gases; there are 
plentv of facilities for various experiments . . . address 
your letters to Citizen Beauregard ... * 

* “Je suis en pension A 40 francs par mois chez Beauregard. 
On me demandait 60 francs a I’auberge, ou il fallait manger 
avec les plus sottisiers que fate vus de ma vie. Cela passail 
toute expression. . . . J’ai vu le cabinet de physique, le labora- 
toire de chimie et Vunique petite chambre avec alcove, petit 
dSbarras a rnettre le bois. ]‘ai dtd fort content des machines; le 


And Julie addressed letters to him in the following 
manner: 

From Madame Julie Amjjere to Citizen Ampere, lodged 
at Citizen Beauregard’s, Professor of History at the Ecole 
Centrale du departement de I’Ain at Bourg, near the Notre 
Dame church.® 

What a document on an envelope! Ampere sent 
practically all his earnings to his wife; such was the 
soul of the great man who was as poor as the prover¬ 
bial church mouse. He wrote her of his daily tasks 
which lasted from 12 to 13 hours in the school! Julie, 
in turn, consoled him with her httle words of kindness. 
Here is one of them: "... let us be patient and let us 
rejoice that we will be able to speak at Easter about 
everything we have in our souls . . . My poor Ampere 
you are just far too pleased to send me everything you 
earn . . In another one of her letters she wrote: 
“Look out for your chemistry. Your blue stockings are 
destroyed with that frightful acid which bums every¬ 
thing.” Poor Julie! Like other daughters of France, 
with limited income, in ill health, and with a small 
child to care for, she probably darned many a blue 
stocking. 

Ampere wanted to be near his family and decided 
to become a professor in his own town of Lyons. How 
could he make this want known to the authorities? 
With a professorship as a goal he decided to write a 
treatise of some kind that would attract attention of 
the academic public. For some time Ampere had 
draxvn the attention of the scientific world by his 
purely mathematical work and so deep was he in¬ 
trenched in that science that, even his wooing was, at 

lahoratoire a un grand manteau de cheminde par ou doivent 
s’exhaler les vapeurs nuisibles; il y a assez de ressources pour 
les differentes experiences . . . adresse tes lettres au citoyen 
Beauregard. ...” 

® “De Mme. Julie Ampdre au Citoyen Ampdre, chez le Ci¬ 
toyen Beauregard, professeur d’Histoire A VEcole Centrale du 
department de VAin, A Bourg, pres de VEglise Notre Dame." 

. . . prenons patience et rdjouissons nous de pouvoir par¬ 
lor A Paques de tout ce que nous avons dans Vdme . . . mon 
pauvre Ampdre, tu es trop content de m'envoyer tout ce que tu 
gagnes. ...” 
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Ampere's library is 
kept much as it was 
more than a century 
ago when he was pro¬ 
fessor of physics at 
L’Ecole Centrale in 
Bourg-en-Bresse. 
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times, a little mathematical. He tried to teach Julie 
Canon how to calculate the height of a village steeple, 
and history tells us he met with success! 

In 1802, he wrote a memoir which he called Con¬ 
siderations sur la theorie mathematique du jeu. Fol¬ 
lowing in the steps of Pascal and Fermat, this paper 
dealt with the mathematical theory of gambling and 
was presented to the Institut by Delambre on January 
12,1803. “The players,” said Ampere, “see only the ef¬ 
fects of chance in these events which are most apt to 
teach them the extent of the dangers into which they 
throw themselves. These events might make a deeper 
impression on their minds if one could demonstrate 
that they are facing a combination of good and bad 
chances, and the only way to escape the misfortune is 
to cease exposing themselves to it.” He gave such a 
learned proof of his theoretical reasoning that it could 
be understood only by an able mathematician. His 
memoir which should have been finished in “a day or 
two” took 10 months to be completed! It was exam¬ 
ined by several persons, including Lalande, but none 
could understand it. Lalande was already too old and 
lost his ideas of analytics and its application to prob¬ 
abilities. But he said in a short report: “Citizen Am¬ 
pere possesses rare knowledge and marked talent.” 
Finally, Laplace examined it at the request of the In¬ 
stitut. He found an error which Ampere corrected. 
Ampere then submitted it to tbe one man who could 
understand it — Delambre — who had been one time 
a pupil of Lalande. 

Delambre was so impressed by Ampere’s work that 
he persuaded Bonaparte, who was then first consul, to 
name Ampere professor of mathematics at the Lycee 
of Lyons in 1803. He was appointed to the post and 
taught for a short time in that gruesome cloister which 
was to bear his name later. Thanks to this appoint¬ 
ment, he was now able to join his family, although his 
happiness was short-lived. Julie, who had been ailing 
for some time, now grew worse, and died on July 13, 
1803, Tbe shock of her death overwhelmed Ampere 
and life became dismal without his companion. Am- 
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pcre became a broken man and decided to leave his 
beloved Lyons. 

In October, 1804, at the age of 30, he was appointed 
to the newly established ficole Polytechnique in Paris 
as repetiteur d’analyse or assistant in calculus. In 
March, 1806, he was named member of the Bureau 
Consultatif des Arts et Metiers, and in 1807, became 
professeur suppleant d’analyse or substitute professor 
of calculus. In 1808, he was named entrance examiner 
and inspecteur general de WniversitS, and in 1814 he 
was elected a rnernhre de Vlnstitut. Membership in 
the French Academy, which is a part of the Institut 
and which Henry Crew® describes as “a coterie of pro¬ 
ductive scholars perhaps never surpassed either be¬ 
fore or after,” was a coveted honor which Ampere well 
deserved. In the same year he was also made a Cheva¬ 
lier de la Legion d’Honneur, while 1816 brought him 
the full title of professor of calculus and mechanics at 
the Ecole Polytechnique. It was in this school that 
Ampere performed his famous experiments in electro¬ 
dynamics. Finally, in 1824, he was elected to the chair 
of physics at the College de France, which high post 
he held to the end of life. 

Ampere was a man of science but he was also in¬ 
termittently at least, a man of religious faith. “Doubt,” 
he once said, “is the greatest torture Man can endure 
on Earth.”“ 

He had been a sufferer of rheumatism for many 
years, and at 50 he developed a chronic affection of 
the chest, but frequent visits which he made to the 
Mediterranean usually helped to restore his health. In 
1829 he began to ail seriously and was replaced in his 
teaching at the College de France by Savart for one 
year. He returned but had to give up again and was 
replaced by Savart and Becquerel in 1832-1833. In 

® “Portraits of Famous Physicists with Biographical Ac¬ 
counts,” Scripta Mathematica (New York: Yeshiva College, 
1942). 

® When he was at Bourg he asked his wife to send him cer¬ 
tain religious books and he went to church often. His mother 
was very pious. 
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The plaque and inscription above, in the railroad station at 
Ampere, N.}., remind American commuters of their debt to the 
brilliant intellect whose treatise on electrodynamics, as pre¬ 
sented before the French Academy, was develojyed in the re¬ 
markably short period of about two months. 

May, 1836, during a journey of inspection to Mar¬ 
seilles he was seized with illness and died there on 
June 11,1836. He was in his sixty-second year. His re¬ 
mains were transferred to the cemetery of Montmar¬ 
tre in the city of Paris in 1869. 


It is, perhaps, difficult to evaluate the life of such an 
outstanding intellect as Ampere in the light of our 
present, and detached, point of view. And yet how lit¬ 
tle difference two centuries make in human nature! 

In the words of Rollo Appleyard, Ampere may be 
quite properly described as one given to “plain living 
and high thinking.” Ampere was financially a poor 
man, yet he bore honors and titles bestowed only up¬ 
on the highest of intellectuals of France. And what a 
galaxy of titles Ampere had earned; Membre de Vln- 
stitut, Professeur ae VPcole Polyteehnique, and In- 
specteur General de Wniversite among diem. But for 
all his intellectual attainments and honors. Ampere 
was hampered in his research — as indeed also in his 
private life — by the small income which he received. 
With all his titles. Ampere was so reduced in his fi¬ 
nances that he had to supplement his income by pri¬ 
vate teaching. Even such additional effort was not 
sufficient to fulfill the needs of Ampere who lived 
simply all his life and kept expenses to a minimum. It 
is recorded, for example, that Ampere once borrowed 
50 francs from Fresnel to pay part of his household ex¬ 
penses. In 1824, his sister Josephine (who kept watch 
of his budget to free Ampere from household worries) 
admitted a debt of 11,000 francs which she had con¬ 
tracted during the previous five years. Most of this 
amount had been spent for instruments needed in sci¬ 
entific experiments, but the indebtedness had been 
kept from Ampere. 

In personal demeanor, the modest Ampere was in¬ 
different to fame. This is shown by the fact that he 
wrote and published a work on the differential and 
integral calculus to which he did not even attach his 
name. May we not be justified in believing that per¬ 
haps Ampere wished to make available to others the 
knowledge of calculus which he, in turn, had received 
through the kindness of Abbe Daburon? 

As for his scientific work. Ampere was so advanced 
that contemporary French physicists were prone to 
criticize him, even suggesting that his theories were 
not in accord with Newton’s laws. Of the elite mem¬ 
bers of the French Academy, Fourier alone received 
Ampere’s theories favorably. In England few men un¬ 
derstood his theories and still fewer his analytical 
work. Yet, a quarter century after Ampere had so bril¬ 
liantly established the field of electrodynamics. Max¬ 
well, in England, summarized the work of Ampere 
into the circuital law of Ampere —one of the four 
foundations of modem electromagnetic theory. 

Ampere’s mind seemed to know no bounds, and, as 
might be expected, he made contributions to many 
sciences. He contributed to the initial idea of the elec¬ 
tric telegraph by directing attention to an idea sug¬ 
gested by Laplace that it might be possible to cause a 
magnetic needle to defiect at great distances by means 
of an electric current. He also came near to being the 
discoverer of iodine. His memoirs show his work cov¬ 
ered such subjects as transcendental mathematics, 
Mariotte’s law, electricity, magnetism, optics, molecu¬ 
lar physics, animal physiology, psychology, theory 
of gases,’ mechanics, theory of terrestrial magnetism, 

(Continued on page 126) 

^ Ampere’s law was formulated independently in 1814, al¬ 
though Avogadro’s law had been announced in 1811. 
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For the Record 

usiNESS was the order of the day at the 264th 
meeting of the Alumni Council held at the Cam¬ 
pus Room of the Graduate House on October 
25, with C. George Dandrow, ’22, President of the 
M.l.T. Alumni Association, presiding. At this meet¬ 
ing, which opened the season’s activities, 129 members 
and guests were present. 

Reports by committees on resolutions for the late 
Professors C. Frank Allen, ’72, Class Representative 
on the Council, and Charles E. Locke, ’96, Secretary 
of the Alumni Association, were presented by Profes¬ 
sor Erwin H. Schell, ’12, and Dr. John A. Rockwell, 
’96, respectively. The resolutions were adopted by a 
standing vote in tribute to these two outstanding 
Technology Alumni. 

The resolution on Professor Locke, prepared by the 
committee under the chairmanship of Dr. Rockwell, 
read, in part: “As a teacher and member of the Insti¬ 
tute’s staflE for forty years, he will long be remembered 
by associates and students alike for his thoroughness 
and sense of responsibility in the handling of all tasks. 
As a mining engineer and author, he was well known 
and highly regarded for his many eontributions in 
methods of processing ores. As Secretary of the Alumni 
Association from 1930 to 1948, and particularly as 
Secretary of the Council, he has earned the gratitude 
and appreeiation of each and every member by con¬ 
ducting his work faithfully, eflBciently and pleasantly. 
As Secretary of the Class of 1896 from 1908 to 1948, he 
was known and loved by all.” 

H. E. Lobdell, ’17, reporting for the Executive Com¬ 
mittee, announced that Donald P. Severance, ’38, as¬ 
sociated with the Office of the Registrar since his 
graduation from M.I.T., and Assistant Registrar since 
1941, had been elected secretary of the Alumni Asso¬ 
ciation to fill the unexpired term of the late Professor 
Locke. Mr. Severance was simultaneously elected 
treasurer of the Association to succeed Ralph T. Jope, 
’28, who had resigned to accept the assignment of 
assistant executive director of the Corporation Com¬ 
mittee on Financing Development, as recorded in 
greater detail on page 110 of tiiis issue. 

Edmund B. Fritz, ’32, was reported to have been 
appointed chairman of Alumni Day, to be held on 
June 11,1949. It was also reported by Mr. Lobdell that 
the Midwinter Meeting of the Alumni Assoeiation 
would be held at Walker Memorial on February 5, 
1949. The chairman for this meeting will be George 
E. Shrigley, ’30. Also reported were visits by 21 Fac¬ 
ulty members and alumni members to 14 M.l.T. clubs 
between the dates of June 1 and Oetober 25. Henry B. 
Kane, ’24, Director of the Alumni Fund, reported that 
8,000 Alumni had contributed $117,000 to the Fund as 
of October 25. 

Dr. Compton addressed the Council in his new role 
as chairman of the Corporation, dealing with those 
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events which led to the establishment of the Institute, 
the recent appointment of himself as chairman of the 
Corporation and James R. Killian, Jr., ’26, as his suc¬ 
cessor to the presidency of M.l.T., and speaking 
briefly on the Institute’s Financing Development Pro¬ 
gram now getting under way. 

Professor William L. Campbell, ’15, who has taken 
on additional duties as executive director of the Cor¬ 
poration Committee on Financing Development, pre¬ 
sented a resume of the committee’s program and goal, 
a brief outhne of the various subcommittees already 
at work, and an indication of the activity already un¬ 
der way in this far-reaching program. 



M.l.T. Photo 


DONALD P. SEVERANCE, ’38 

Secretary-Treasurer of the Alumni Association 

In his recent election as secretary-treasurer of the M.l.T. Alumni 
Association, Mr. Severance succeeds the late Charles E. Locke, 
’96, who served as secretary from 1930 until his death last 
September; he also succeeds Ralph T. Jope, ‘28, who has been 
treasurer of the Alumni Association from 1939 until his resigna¬ 
tion from this position last month to devote a major portion of 
his time to the Financing Development Program as its assistant 
executive director. 

Mr. Severance is a graduate of the Course in Electrical Engi¬ 
neering, having received his bachelor’s degree in 1938 and his 
master’s degree in 1941. He has taught courses In Electrical 
Engineering, and since his graduation a decade ago Mr. Sever¬ 
ance has been associated with the Registrar’s Oj^e. He leaves 
his position as assistant registrar to devote full time to the 
rapidly expanding activities of M.l.T. clubs, now numbering 
85, and to the Institute’s alumni body. 
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RALPH T. JOPE, ’28 

Assistant Executive Director 


M.l.T. Photo 

WILLIAM L. CAMPBELL, ’15 

Executive Director 

Actively participating in the administration of the Institute’s Financing Development Program, which was officially launched 
at a meeting at Technology on November 19-20, are the two M.l.T. Alumni shown above. In addition to his duties as head 
of the Department of Food Technology, Professor Campbell fws been appointed executive director for the Program whose 
objective is to raise $20,000,000 for new construction, additional endowment, and unrestricted funds for the Institute. 

Mr. Jope’s new position as assistant executive director for the Financial Development Program has made it necessary for 
him to relinquish his position as treasurer of the M.l.T. Alumni Association, a post which he has filled with distinction since 
1939. This advancement will result in no changes in the personnel of this periodical, for Mr. Jope continues to serve The 
Review as its business manager, as he has done for the past two decades. 



As chairman of the Committee on Alumni Partici¬ 
pation in the Financing Development Program, H. B. 
Richmond, ’14, explained the relationship of the 
Alumni Fund to the new Financing Development Pro¬ 
gram. It was pointed out that the $500,000 contribu¬ 
tion of Alumni for the completion of the new Senior 
House was already one way in which the Fund had 
aided the Financing Development Program, and that 
the Alumni Fund would be exceedingly helpful in 
achieving the objectives of the Program. 

Mr. Dandrow then introduced Dr. Killian for his 
first appearance before the Council in his new role as 
president of M.l.T. Dr. Killian paid tribute to his 
predecessor and commented on his rise from student 
editor to his present post. He recounted some recent 
developments of the Institute by enumerating the 
activities and problems of four offices of administra¬ 
tion; Admissions, Registrar’s, Treasurer’s, and Dean 
of Students. 

Financing the Development Program 

EARLY 200 Alumni and friends of the Institute 
gathered in Cambridge on November 19 and 20 
for a two-day conference to study the Institute’s post¬ 
war problems and to lay plans for the formation of an 
organization to secure for M.l.T. its high priority post¬ 
war needs in buildings and endovraient. 


For more than a year the Institute’s increasingly 
difficult postwar task of carrying a major responsibility 
for training many of the nation’s scientists and engi¬ 
neers, and conducting numerous significant research 
programs, had been under study by the Corporation’s 
Survey Committee, headed by John R. Macomber, 
’97. This committee concluded that, to maintain its 
foremost position among the privately endowed in¬ 
stitutions of higher learning, the Institute would re¬ 
quire considerable expansion of its facilities and en¬ 
dowment; it also recommended that a Committee on 
Financing Development be established to secure the 
funds required for underwriting the Institute’s future 
needs. The meeting held in Cambridge was the first 
step in carrying out the recommendations of the Sur¬ 
vey Committee. 

The conference was officially opened by Marshall 
B. Dalton, ’15, general chairman of the Committee on 
Financing Development, at a luncheon in the Campus 
Room of the Graduate House on November 19. He 
outlined the purpose and program of the conference 
and introduced the Institute’s new President, James 
R. Killian, Jr., ’26, who discussed the nation’s need for 
maintaining the independence and integrity of insti¬ 
tutions of learning. 

In summarizing the reasons why the Institute needs 
large capital funds. President Killian pointed out that, 
fundamentally, the Institute’s problem is to fund its 
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independence. It is especially important to make sure 
that the Institute has sufficient resources so that it is 
not required to look to government subsidy for con¬ 
duct of its outstanding services. In outlining the basic 
needs of the Institute, he pointed out that the prin¬ 
cipal goals of the Institute were as follows: (1) M.I.T. 
must maintain its educational leadership by pioneer¬ 
ing work in new fields and by having unexcelled facil¬ 
ities; (2) the Institute must broaden its educational 
program by providing a more rounded and complete 
college community for its students, almost a third of 
whom are pursuing graduate study, and (3) it must 
insure and stabilize an adequate salary level for its 
Faculty and staff to assure a stable corps of instmctors 
of the highest caliber that can be obtained. 

The afternoon session, also held in the Campus 
Room, was devoted to a detailed presentation of the 
needs of the Institute as set forth by the Survey Com¬ 
mittee and amplified by members of the Administra¬ 
tion. Everett M. Baker, Dean of Students, stressed the 
importance to high student morale of a pleasant living 
environment, and forecast the benefits to be expected 
from better housing and recreational facilities for the 
students and younger members of the Institute’s grow¬ 
ing staff. Professor John C. Slater, Head of the De¬ 
partment of Physics, spoke of the dire need for mov¬ 
ing the important research and educational programs 
in nuclear science and in electronics out of the pres¬ 
ent wooden structures and into a modern fireproof 
laboratory. Professor Thomas K. Sherwood, ’24, Dean 
of Engineering, described the work going on in the 
fields of gas turbines, supersonics, hydromechanics, 
and metal processing, and made special reference to 
the need for new laboratories for the programs in 
hydromechanics and metal processing. 

Another area of research being carried out in non- 
fireproof quarters, improvised during World War II, 
is in the important field of food biology and proces¬ 
sing. Professor William L. Campbell, ’15, Head of the 
Department of Food Technology, outlined the needs 
of his Department in the Institute’s program of food 
research and instruction. As spokesman for the non- 
scientific needs of the Institute, Professor John E. 
Burchard, ’23, Dean of Humanities, made a strong 
case for the need of a Humanities Center as part of 
the new Hayden Memorial Library now under con¬ 
struction; an auditorium for student gatherings, and a 
Faculty Club were also listed as immediate nonscien- 
tific needs of the Institute. Finally, Horace S. Ford, 
Treasurer, closed the Friday afternoon meeting with 
an address on the financial problems confronting 
M.I.T. as it faces the future, and discussed the way in 
which these could be solved with added endowment 
and unrestricted funds. The Institute’s postwar needs 
were estimated at $30,000,000 of which approximately 
$10,000,000 has been received since World War H 
in gifts, leaving a balance of $20,000,000 to be raised 
for new construction, additional endo\vment and un¬ 
restricted funds for M.I.T. 

On the evening of November 19, the Hotel Statler 
was the scene of the banquet for those attending the 
conference. Speakers included Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., ’95, 
honorary chairman of the Committee on Financing 
Development, and Dr. Compton, chairman of the Cor¬ 
poration. 
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DONALD F. CARPENTER, ’22 

Life Member of the Corporation 

Corporation Life Member Donald F. Carpenter, ’22, chairman 
of the United States Munitions Board, has been elected to life 
membership on the Corporation of the Institute. Mr. Carpenter 
was first elected to the Corporation for a five-year term in 1943. 
llis election to life membership comes at the completion of this 
term, during which he has served as chairman of the Corpora¬ 
tion' Committee on Student Activity. Associated with the 
Remington Arms Company since 1933, where he is now vice- 
president and assistant general manager, Mr. Carpenter is in 
Washington on leave of absence. Mr. Carpenter has served on 
the Industry Advisory Committee and more recently on the 
Military Liaison Committee of the Atomic Energy Commis¬ 
sion. lie is also deputy to James Forrestal, Secretary of Defense, 
on atomic energy matters. He is a member of the Board of Di¬ 
rectors of the American Management Association and is as¬ 
sistant chairman of the Small Arms Ammunition Industry 
Integrating Committee. Mr. Carpenter is a director of the 
Merchants National Bank of Leominster, Mass., the Remington 
Arms Union Metallic Cartridge Company, Ltd., of Brimsdown, 
England, the Peoples Savings Bank of Bridgeport, Conn., and 
the Seneca Falls (N.Y.) Machine Company. 

On Saturday, the conference discussed ways and 
means of underwriting Technology’s future. As guests 
of the committee, Amaud C. Marts, President of 
Marts and Lundy, Inc., New York consultants in fund 
raising, outlined the policies and methods which have 
been found to be successful in securing capital funds 
for universities. He reinforced the confidence of mem¬ 
bers of the Survey Committee that the $20,000,000 
still needed is within the likelihood of attainment in 
a period of about two years. At the same time, he 
warned that funds on such a scale as those needed by 
the Institute require long and painstaking efforts. 

Joseph J. Snyder, 2-44, Assistant Trea.surer, indi¬ 
cated what may be expected in the way of Corpora¬ 
tion participation in the capital funds program. Mr. 
Dalton then introduced the chairmen of the various 
subcommittees who spoke briefly on their respective 
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functions in the campaign. The committee chairmen 
include: Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., ’95, honorary chainnan, 
and Marshall B. Dalton, ’15, general chainnan. Com¬ 
mittee on Financing Development; Thomas D’A. 
Brophy, ’16, Committee on Public Information; 11. B. 
Richmond, ’14, Committee on Alumni Participation; 
William L. Campbell, ’15, Committee on Projects; 
Horace S. Ford, Committee on Resources; Frank B. 
Jewett, ’03, Committee on Foundations; and Phillips 
Ketchum, Committee on Bequests. Professor Camp¬ 
bell is executive director and Mr. Jope is assistant ex¬ 
ecutive director of the office staff having headquarters 
in the Institute’s main buildings. 

'The two-day program came to a close with a lunch¬ 
eon in the Campus Room. Professor George R. Harri¬ 
son, Dean of Science, made the concluding luncheon 
talk. Claiming a certain degree of objectivity because 
he was not an M.I.T. Alumnus, Dean Harrison chose 
for his topic “How M.I.T. Looks to an Outsider on the 
Inside” in appraising the high potentialities of the In¬ 
stitute and the critical part which the Development 
Program will play in M.I.T.’s service to society in the 
fwstwar era. 

The President Reports 

G rants from industry in support of research and 
advanced education at the Institute are increas¬ 
ing under a program in which the possibilities of co¬ 
operation with industry in fields of mutual interest are 
being explored. 'This trend was reported by Dr. Comp¬ 
ton, as President of M.I.T., at the meeting of the Cor¬ 
poration on October 4. In recording progress toward 
objectives for the future development of the Institute, 
Dr. Compton recalled the work of the Corporation’s 
Survey Committee, headed by John R. Macomber, 
’97, and outlined the steps which are being taken to 
implement that report. Said Dr. Compton: 

The Survey Committee was a large and representative 
group of the Corporation, aided by several alumni and 
outside consultants. It made a thorough study of the fi¬ 
nancial resources of the Institute and of the administra¬ 
tion’s tentative list of high priority needs for additional 
capital facilities and resources, and it recommended the 
creation of a Committee on Financing Development with 
a “program to increase the endowment and plant of M.I.T. 
[which] should be a planned, scheduled and organized 
effort to bring the Institute to maximum effectiveness. The 
short-range objective is to secure [an additional] $20,000,- 
000 over a reasonable period for immediate application 
to the several projects and endowment but the Committee 
on Financing Development should also arrange for a con¬ 
tinuous directed effort to finance 'new or changed require¬ 
ments as they arise in the future.” 

The Survey Committee then went on to suggest a pro¬ 
posed organization for securing these funds, as a result of 
its study of various tested plans and methods. It recom¬ 
mended a large standing committee, reporting to the 
Corporation, to be called the “Committee on Financing 
Development.” It recommended the appointment of a 
General Chairman, a Steering Committee, a Development 
Office, a Committee on Projects, a Committee on Public 
Information, a Coimnittee on Alumni Participation, a Com¬ 
mittee on Resources, a Committee for Special Gifts, a Com¬ 
mittee on Business Corporations, and a group of local 
committees. It ako suggested the form and duties of these 
committees and considered the desirability of engaging 


the assistance of a professional fund-raising organization. 
The Committee’s report closed with the following para¬ 
graph: 

‘The Survey Committee approves in principle the broad 
organizational outline as described here, recognizing that 
the complete organization will need to be devised later. 
This ouUine is intended to serve only as a preliminary 
guide to the chief executive of the organization. Carefully 
detailed preparation and organization should precede the 
opening of active solicitation. While the immediate effort 
will not be a ‘campaign’ or a ‘drive’ the organization needs 
to operate with a sense of urgency, and with effective pub¬ 
licity. All members of the M.I.T. constituency should be 
given an organized opporhmity to contribute, even though 
the primary source of funds will be found in a limited 
number of donors.” In interpreting this last sentence, we 
expect that this financial operation will stimulate rather 
than compete with contributions to the alumni and class 
funds within the normal scope of these funds. 

Following the Corporation’s approval of the recom¬ 
mendations in this report, the Executive Committee moved 
promptly to start the operation. Its first and most impor¬ 
tant move was to select the General Chairman, and the im¬ 
mediate approval of the selection of Marshall B. Dalton, 
’15, has been well justified by the vigor with which he is 
undertaking the organizational steps.® 

There are a few general comments which I would make 
with reference to our fund-raising program. The first is 
that we are talking about postwar additions involving 
$30,000,000, of which approximately $10,000,000 has al¬ 
ready been secured, leaving $20,000,000 still needed. So 
far as we can ascertain, this is the largest amount of money 
which any educational institution, with the exception of 
one, has ever set out to raise in an organized intensive ef¬ 
fort, though it is far from the largest amount of money 
which institutions have stated to describe their needs and 
opportunities. 

The second point is that every one of the objectives 
listed has been checked and studied in detail and stands 
every test whieh we can give it as being essential to our 
position of leadership in technological education. 

The third comment bears on a rather anomalous situa¬ 
tion in which privately supported educational institutions 
are found in one particular aspect of fund raising. I refer 
to the general attitude of the philanthropic foundations. 
'There was a time a score or two score years ago when the 
foundations gave generously to the creation of needed new 
facilities of laboratories, libraries, and the like. Then came 
a reaction against “brick and mortar” and emphasis was 
placed on support of projects and programs, with emphasis 
shifting from endowment or long-term support to short¬ 
term support and with the formula that “if the project 
proves to be good, some other means will surely be found 
to continue it.” Simultaneously emphasis was coming to be 
placed on men, rather than on either projects or facilities. 

In commenting on the problems of financing which 
privately endowed and publicly supported educa¬ 
tional institutions face. Dr. Compton recalled that pri¬ 
vate institutions are being more and more throttled 
in their efforts to obtain plant facilities and “this par¬ 
ticular situation is one which threatens the relative 
effectiveness of privately supported institutions.” 
Then, continued Dr. Compton: 

Government has not found a legitimate way to provide 
private institutions with new capital facilities, except in 
certain very special cases, and industry is just beginning 
to justify grants for capital purposes. Foundations them- 
(Continued on page 114} 

•Progress being made by the Committee on Financing De¬ 
velopment appears on page 110. 
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The part shown here certainly does not seem com¬ 
plicated in either design or manufacture. Yet actually 
it proved to be difficult to make as economically as 
was desired. The piece is called a “potential tap,” 
and is a small stamped channel section used in cer¬ 
tain types of electric meters. Since it has to carry 
current, naturally it is made of copper. 

Originally this was made of electrolytic copper, 
with sufficient hardness to provide the strength re¬ 
quired to withstand the operation of tightening the 
wires on it by means of a nut and washer. The metal, 
however, proved troublesome, be¬ 
cause cracks developed at the 
bends during the forming opera¬ 
tion. As a result, 100% inspection 
was required, and rejections were 
numerous. Even though the rejects 
had a high salvage value, as is the 
case with anything made of copper, 
still the cost of the part was much 
higher than had been expected. 

At this point, a Revere Technical Adviser entered 
the picture. He studied both the requirements of the 
metal and the fabrication methods, and made two 
suggestions. One was that a somewhat harder temper 
be used. The other was that the metal be OFHC 
Copper, Oxygen-Free, High Conductivity. Test runs 
on this Revere Metal proved so satisfactory that a 
large production order was placed. 

OFHC Copper carries a premium over regular 
electrolytic, due to the extra processing necessary to 
produce it. Most of its applications are rather spe¬ 


cial, such as in electron tubes, and in electrical equip¬ 
ment operated at high temperatures in the presence 
of reducing gases. In the case of this potential tap 
such chemical characteristics were unimportant. The 
reason the Revere Technical Adviser recommended 
the metal was that it has excellent forming charac¬ 
teristics, even at a Rockwell hardness of BSO. For 
that reason it can be deep-drawn, and the 90-degree 
bend required in this part is easy to produce with¬ 
out fracture. 

The General Manager of the company expressed 
it this way: “We paid a premium 
for OFHC Copper. But that pre¬ 
mium is much more than offset by 
our saving in scrap and the all- 
around reduction in costs. Our 
potential taps now have no more 
cracks in the bends, there are no 
rejections whatever, and expensive 
inspection has been eliminated.” 
Thus another manufacturer has 
learned that it is not the price per pound that deter¬ 
mines the economy of a material, but the cost of the 
finished part made of it. 

In this instance Revere collaborated with the com¬ 
pany in the investigation. However, there are other 
informed suppliers of materials, whether they be 
metals or chemicals, plastics, glass or wood. Revere 
suggests that you take them into your confidence, 
and work closely with them. After all, every order 
entitles you to their knowledge as well as to their 
shipments. Why not get both? 



REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 

Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
☆ ☆ ☆ 

Executive Offices: 

230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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selves have as great a stake as anyone in the prosperous 
development ot industry, for they are among the largest 
stockholders in free enterprise. In regard to major social 
problems — like natural resources versus jxrpulation, na¬ 
tional security, ability to maintain social security and 
standards of living and health — science and technology 
play roles certainly comparable to social planning or con¬ 
trols in any long-range view, and are clearly subordinate 
in importasce only to ethics and religion. 

Although Cambridge and M.I.T. are almost synony¬ 
mous terms, the President’s Report reminds us that the 
Institute has outside operations going on in 27 places 
in 11 states and in Canada. The President’s Report 
included the following comments on special educa¬ 
tional projects; 

I had originally hoped to discuss at this time the report 
of our faculty committee on its two years’ intensive study 
of our educational objectives and procedures. However, 
because of the magnitude and importance of the task, the 
decision was reached to postpone the report imtil some 
time in the coming year, it being felt that soundness of 
conclusions was far more important than a few months 
more or less in their timing. When this study shall have 
been completed we shall all feel an increased confidence 
and enthusiasm, whether or not the committee recommends 
substantial changes in our operations. 


With renewed generous financial support by Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., ’95, through his foundation, the Alfred P. Sloan 
Foundation Fellowship Program in industrial management 
has been reauthorized for a period of years, after having 
been abandoned during the war because the men who 
would have been involved in it were too urgently needed 
for war service. We are convinced, by testimony and re¬ 
sults, that this hirs been the outstanding program in the 
country for expediting the development of promising 
young executives. A group of fellows will be selected dur¬ 
ing the coming months to begin their active program next 
summer, vmder the executive supervision of Professor 
Gerald B. Tallman. In conducting this program, our De¬ 
partment of Business and Engineering Administration has 
always had the very generous co-operation of the top ex¬ 
ecutives of many business concerns in the selection of can¬ 
didates and participation in seminars, plant visits, and 
thesis studies. 

The unique program of the M.I.T. Foreign Student 
Summer Project was also summarized in the Presi¬ 
dent’s Report; a full-length article on this topic ap- 
pared in the November, 1948, issue of The Review. 
As to athletic activities at M.I.T., the President’s Re¬ 
port continues: 

Also of real educational significance is the new program 
of intramiual and undergraduate athletics which has been 
instituted under the regime of our first Director of Ath¬ 
letics, Ivan J. Geiger, and the new Athletic Board ap¬ 
pointed by the President. With retention as before of the 
essential feature of undergraduate management of their 
{Continued on page 116) 
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SPEAKING OF GIRLS . . . We’d like to recommend this one. She’s calm. She’s courteous. 
She’s competent. Her job is to get your call through, quickly and accurately, wherever you 
want it to go. She’s one of 250,000 girls who help to give you good service, day and 
night, seven days a week. She’s your telephone operator . . . Bell Telephone System. 
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annual salary plan for its Faculty members a few 
years ago. The success of this plan, under present 
economic conditions, was summarized by Dr. Comp¬ 
ton in these words: 


activities, but with the experience and advice of Mr. Gei¬ 
ger, emphasis has been placed on two factors: first, the 
attempt to interest every student in some type of athletics, 
and, second, substitution for the prewar freshman com¬ 
pulsory physical training of a program whereby every 
freshman, under experienced teachers, achieves some "pro¬ 
ficiency in one or more types of athletic sport which can 
give him continued satisfaction after leaving college. The 
results of the first year of this new program have been 
decidedly gratifying. 

In spite of efforts to reduce the enrollment to the 
stabilized postwar figure of 4,500 students as soon as 
this becomes practicable, the student body this year 
is still at a very high level. Enrollment this year is 
5,474 which is only slightly less than the all-time peak 
of 5,662 reached last year and more than the 5,000 fig¬ 
ure which‘had been forecast for this year. Of last 
year’s student body, approximately 54 per cent were 
veterans as compared to 60 per cent for the preceding 
year; and approximately 22 per cent were married, as 
compared with 25 per cent for the preceding year. A 
total of 223 American colleges and universities and 88 
foreign institutions in 47 countries were represented 
in the Institute’s cosmopolitan student body whieh 
ineluded 67 women. 

Recognizing changed conditions to be encountered 
in the postwar period, the Institute inaugurated an 


The cost of living as measured by the Consumers’ Price 
Index had risen, as of April of this year, nearly 70 per cent 
since 1939 — and is now still higher. Actually in American 
colleges increasing compensation of faculty members has 
fallen far behind the rising cost of living. At M.I.T. our 
average monthly academic staff salary rate has gone up 
about 30 per cent since 1939. By means of the annual sal¬ 
ary plan instituted at the end of the war, and involving 
summer-term duties which had not been included before, 
the total assured take-home pay of our faculty has in¬ 
creased about 45 per cent. It should be pointed out, how¬ 
ever, that many of our staff on the old nine-month plan 
earned extra compensation during the summer, both at 
the Institute and outside, opportunity for which has shrunk 
or vanished under the twelve-month plan. Thus, while the 
annual plan benefited the faculty as a whole, it may not 
in individual cases have increased the total compensation, 
and the actual average compensation from all sources has 
not increased by as much as 45 per cent. Also in this period 
the tuition has been raised by 16^ per cent. 

The President’s Report concluded with a summary 
of changes in personnel, nearly all of which have al¬ 
ready been recorded in recent issues of The Review. 
All Alumni may take genuine satisfaction in witness¬ 
ing the gradual development of plans for a new era at 
Technology, which are so ably envisioned and out¬ 
lined in the President’s Report of Dr. Compton. 

{Continued on page 118) 
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From the Treasurer 

I N presenting his annual report on the financial status 
of the Institute at the Corporation meeting on Oc¬ 
tober 4, Horace S. Ford, M.I.T. Treasurer, announced 
that the total volume of transactions for the fiscal year 
ending June 30,1948, was $21,000,000 or $4,000,000 in 
excess of the 1947 figure. This increase is accounted 
for largely by additional revenues from research con¬ 
tracts, but the year s volume is considerably less than 
the all-time peak reached in the war period of 1945. 
Research contract revenues were $13,301,000 in 1948 
compared to $9,825,000 in 1947. 

With the largest enrollment in the Institute’s history, 
income from students, including loan and scholarship 
awards, was $4,068,000 or $638,000 more than a year 
ago. In the 1947 fiscal year, two thirds of the income 
from tuition fees came from the Veterans Administra¬ 
tion Office, but this figure has dropped to one half of 
the tuition receipts for the current year; it will drop 
still further in the coming year. 

Academic expenses of $5,039,000 were $351,000 
above the figure for 1947, with general administrative 
expenses $271,000 above the 1947 amount. Plant op¬ 
eration, including repairs and alterations, was $1,335,- 
000, a decrease of $130,000 from the previous year. 
Total income exceeded expenses by $204,456 and the 
cumulative deficit for the Institute’s 84 years of opera¬ 
tion now stands at $21,119. 

An interesting flow chart in the Treasurer’s Report 
shows the manner in which income and expenses are 


distributed: 

INCOME PER CENT 

Tuition, civilian students 10 

Tuition, Veterans Administration 10 

Income from investment 6 

Gifts and other funds and receipts 8 

Research contracts (reimbursement for adminis¬ 
trative and plant expenses) 5 

Research contracts (reimbursement for direct 

expenses) 55 

Dormitories, dining services, and so on 6 

EXPENSES 

Academic expenses 24 

General and special administration 7 

Plant operation 6 

Medical and other expenses 2 

Research contracts, direct expenses 55 

Dormitories, dining facilities, and so on 6 


The emphasis which the Institute has placed on ex- 
tracurr'icular activities is reflected in increased operat¬ 
ing costs in certain student activities. These are sum¬ 
marized from the Treasurer’s Report as follows; 

ANNUAL EXPENDITURE 
AVERAGE 
FOR 

ITEM 1941-1945 1946 1947 194« 

Library operation 80,000 93,000 166,000 175,000 

Medical Department 65,000 80,000 138,000 153,000 

Undergraduate ath¬ 
letics, cultural, and 

recreafion 100,000 112,000 170,000 207,000 

(Concluded on page 120) 
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Humanities Series 

S EVERAL important musical events and lectures will 
come to the Institute this year as a part of the pro¬ 
gram of the new M.I.T. Humanities Series. By sup¬ 
plementing other lectures and programs already or¬ 
ganized at M.I.T., the Humanities Series aims to 
broaden the experiences and horizons of the technical 
students at the Institute. 

The series was inaugurated on October 28 in an all- 
Beethoven program by the London String Quartet, 
arranged through the co-operation of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Sprague CooUdge. Interested members of the Faculty 
and student body filled Huntington HaU. By means of 
a public address installation, the concert was also 
made available to an overflow audience in the lecture 
hall of the Eastman Laboratories. 

Lecturers now scheduled to appear in the Humani¬ 
ties Series at M.I.T. during the coming months are: 
C. Crane Brinton, Professor of Ancient and Modem 
History at Harvard University; F. S. C. Northrop, 
Professor of Philosophy in the Yale University Law 
School; and Margaret Mead, anthropologist with the 
American Museum of Natural History, New York, Dr. 
Killian announced in opening the series under the ad¬ 
ministration of Professor John E. Burchard, ’23, Dean 
of Humanities. 

Events in the M.I.T. Humanities Series^ will be 
representative of all five areas of studies involved in 
the Division of Humanities at the Institute. They will 
thus cover literature, history, music, economics, and 
business. 

EARLY CHINESE ROCKETS 

(Continued from page 102) 

against wind and rain, and were supplied with straps 
by which they could be held in front of the soldier in 
position for use. Each basket carried about 20 arrows 
connected to a master match which passed through an 
aperture in the side of the basket. The arrows had 
steel tips smeared with poison, and carried pellets of 
incendiary composition which took fire after the 
driver charge had burned out. “These are particularly 
efficient for the burning of fodder, wall-towers, and 
ships. On meeting the enemy it is possible to antici¬ 
pate the attack.” 

One portable launcher consisted of a small wooden 
box with a leather cover, arranged to fire a cluster of 
100 small rocket-arrows. The shaft of each arrow was 
of bamboo, one and six-tenths feet long, the driver 
tube three-tenths of a foot long, and a piece of iron 
was attached behind the feather so that the center of 
gravity was four fingers width below the mouth of the 
driver tube. The arrows flew for a distance of more 
than 300 paces. Other sizes were used against boats 
and carts, but the kind described here was short and 
small, and intended to be carried in infantry battles 
(Concluded on page 122) 
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on land by one soldier. Other launchers contained two 
sets of 25 rocket-arrows, the sets arranged to be fired 
separately from opposite ends of the carrying case 
(Fig. 7). 

Another portable launcher (Fig. 8) fired 30 rocket- 
arrows having shafts two and nine-tenths feet long 
and driver tubes four-tenths of a foot long. “Each box 
is to weigh not more than five or six pounds, so that 
one soldier may carry it. Wait until the enemy is 
within 200 paees, then fire suddenly all at once. The 
effeet is fieree, so that one soldier is superior to 
thirty.” 

Another portable launcher (Fig. 9) fired 40 power¬ 
ful roeket-arrows, sticks two and three-tenths feet 
long, driver tubes five-tenths of a foot long, carrying 
iron weights behind the feathers to bring the centers 
of gravity six fingers width below the mouths of the 
driver tubes. The arrows flew more than 400 paces. 
Before firing they were held in the launcher with 
their heads separated more widely than their tails, so 
that they spread out in flight and scattered transver- 
sally over a width of several huiidred feet. “Whenever 
meeting with the enemy in the open country, merely 
with 10 or so boxes before the ranks, for a breadth of 
several thousand feet everything will be arrows.” 

A fixed launcher of a size to hold 100 or more 
rocket-arrows was made of wooden boards, and was 
set upon an iron axle between two supports so that it 
could be tilted to vary the range. “Whenever there 
are bandits to be suppressed, [this contrivance] being 
stationed on the strategic roads, aim it and fire. The 
arrows will go for several hundred paces. If these are 
made in several hundreds, it will indeed be a great 
help.” 

Before the early part of the Seventeenth Century 
Chinese ingenuity had already adapted rockets to a 
variety of special military uses, and had developed 
tactical techniques which are useful today with rock¬ 
ets carrying charges of high explosive. The Europeans 
of the same time had developed larger and fancier 
rockets for recreation and display. Biringuccio in 1540 
described rockets which burst at the top of their flight 
sending forth six or eight other rockets or serpents,* 
and Hanzelet Lorrain (Jean Appier) in 1630 described 
rockets which threw out crackers (grasshoppers), 
stars, and serpents. The latter recommended the mili¬ 
tary use of rockets of six or seven pounds weight with 
grenades in their heads, which, he believed, would 
frighten both men and horses, and would easily break 
up a squadron of cavalry.* This is the only warlike 
application of rockets mentioned in his book, and rep¬ 
resents, apparently, the most advanced thinking in 
Europe at that time on the tactical use of rockets in 
acts of warfare. 

*The Pirotechnia of Vannoccio Biringuccio, translated from 
the Italian with an introduction and notes by Cyril Stanley 
Smith 6- Martha Teach Gnudi," The American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, New York, 1942, page 
443. 

♦Lorrain, La Pyrotechnic, Pont i Mousson, 1630, pages 224- 
225; 234-239. 
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with this reasoning hes in the fact that of the 500,000,- 
000 gallons, all of it was industrial alcohol, and none 
was for beverages. 

The illustrations I have used are intended to sug¬ 
gest the value of a little knowledge of science and 
technology and some training in quantitative thinking 
as part of the perspective of a general education for 
nonscientists and nonengineers. I have not meant to 
imply that all students should elect science or engi¬ 
neering as careers. Indeed, the scientist and engineer 
need much more of the appreciation of values which 
a liberal arts training provides. This need has been ex¬ 
pressed formally in the 1940 report of the American 
Society for Engineering Education, which calls for the 
development in engineering graduates of an “ade¬ 
quate concept of the duties of citizenship in a demo¬ 
cratic society, an acquaintanceship with the enduring 
ideas and aspirations which men have evolved as 
guides to ethical and moral values, and with an ap¬ 
preciation of cultural interests lying outside the field 
of engineering.” The four-year engineering curricu¬ 
lum today has a larger fraction of humanistic and cul¬ 
tural subjects than at any time since engineering cur¬ 
ricula were formulated a century ago. The trend to¬ 
ward more nontechnical content in engineering cur¬ 
ricular has been followed in spite of the increasing 
complexity of technology. The reason is simple and 
very practical — engineers need to know more of the 
humanities not merely to be better citizens, but to be 
better engineers. 

If liberal arts graduates need more general knowl¬ 
edge of science and technology, certainly scientists 
and engineers need more breadth. Logic is a great 
thing but it is not to be revered as the only criterion of 
sound thought. Problems of human relations may 
sometimes be solved by logic, but the logical solutions 
are not always necessarily the best. Statistics are said 
to show that chemical engineers are the most happily 
married of professional people, but I suspect that, if 
true, this is due to wise rejection of logic in the inevi¬ 
table domestic crises, rather than to the application of 
the scientific method to the problems of married life. 
Unless engineers understand the limitations of science 
and logic, their education may prove to be not only 
faulty but dangerous as well. 

I do not know that it has been done, but I suspect a 
clever writer could make out quite a case for the bene¬ 
fits of war to civilization. In answer to the statement 
that wars never settle anything, he would point out 
that one war established this great country, and that 
a second war made it one. He would point out that the 
death rate due to automobile accidents in peacetime is 
half as great as the average death rate among United 
States military personnel during World War II. He 
would point to the wartime acceleration of medical re¬ 
search, which doubtless added more man-years to 
American lives than were lost during the war. Penicil¬ 
lin, a war baby, will save as many lives in a single year 
as this country lost in five years of war. ProducHon and 
employment are at their peaks during a war. The 
{Concluded on page 126) 
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great wartime developments in atomic physics, which 
the war advanced by perhaps a generation, can rea¬ 
sonably be expected ultimately to mean as much to 
the improvement of man’s material well-being in 
peacetime as did the industrial revolution. Properly 
developed and documented, such an argument would 
show by cold logic that we ought to promote a con¬ 
tinuous war. If engineers or scientists, brought up on 
the scientific method and the sancity of logic, should 
be so lacking in a sense of values and so inculcated 
with materialistic philosophy as to be taken in by such 
an argument, then we should, indeed, close our schools 
of science and technology. 

It is not sufficient to recognize that science has be¬ 
come more important than it was a generation ago; it 
is developing so rapidly that it may dominate our 
whole way of life. To locators and to students the 
implications are clear — schools of the liberal arts 
should provide more general education in science and 
its meaning to all of us; graduates in science and en¬ 
gineering should have that sense of values and aware¬ 
ness of the real place of science in men’s lives without 
which they might use science for evil. In science today 
we have a giant in our midst and perhaps should re¬ 
member Shakespeare’s warning: 

“O, it is excellent 

To have a giant’s strength; but it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant.” 

ANDRE-MARIE AMPERE 

(Continued from page 108) 

and, at times, poetry. Toward the end of his life Am¬ 
pere was working on an “Essay on the Philosophy of 
the Sciences” which, unfortunately, was never com¬ 
pleted. This was a prodigious undertaking, and aimed 
to classify all sciences based on principles which, to¬ 
day, would be considered somewhat fanciful. 

But of the many contributions of his versatile mind. 
Ampere will always be best known for his great car¬ 
dinal formulation of electrodynamics — a branch of 
electricity which Ampere established almost alone in 
a few weeks of brilliant experimental research and 
mathematical analysis. This work is of sufficient im¬ 
portance to merit treatment in some detail, but Am¬ 
pere’s contribution may be better appreciated, how¬ 
ever, after a survey of the state of electrical kno\vledge 
which led to his establishment of electrodynamics. 

Electrical Science up to 1820 

At the beginning of the Eighteenth Century, knowl¬ 
edge of electrieity was meager, fragmentary, and un¬ 
co-ordinated. There were no means for producing an 
electric current until 1800 and all studies of the new 
science were confined to an examination of electricity 
at rest — to which the name “electrostatics” has been 
given. 

About 1720, Stephen Gray in England found that 
electric charges could be transmitted for distances 
of at least several hundred feet, and a dozen years 
later, in France, Charles Fran 9 ois de Cistemay Du 
(Continued on page 128) 
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Fay recognized the difference between electrical con¬ 
ductors and insulators. Du Fay also discovered there 
were two kinds of electricity, and found that all ma¬ 
terials could be electrified, under appropriate condi¬ 
tions, and so put a stop to the avid search then going 
on for new substances for electrification. Du Fay also 
established the first law of electrostatics; bodies 
charged with the same kind of electricity repelled one 
another, whereas bodies charged with different kinds 
of electricity exhibited a force of attraction. In experi¬ 
ments conducted at Philadelphia, about 1745, our own 
versatile Benjamin Franklin not only proved the elec¬ 
trical nature of lightning, as every schoolboy now 
knows, but developed the single-fluid theory of elec¬ 
tricity which is the forerunner of our present notions. 

The discovery of the Leyden jar, in 1745, independ¬ 
ently by van Musschenbroek of Leyden and von Kleist 
of Pomerania, was an important step in electrical 
progress, since for the first time it made possible the 
collection and storing of electric charges. The pecul¬ 
iarly shocking properties of the Leyden jar discharges 
attracted much attention at the time and were even 
exploited by circus performers. In the seventh and 
eighth decades of the Eighteenth Century the first 
quantitive knowledge of electrostatics was developed. 
At the suggestion of Franklin, Priestley, in 1766, and 
Cavendish, in 1771, made the first determination of 
the law of forces of electrical charges in England. But 
it remained for the Frenchman, Coulomb, to develop 
the torsion balance with which he determined and 
enunciated the inverse square law of force for electric 
charges. This first quantitative law of electricity was 
stated by Coulomb in 1785, when Ampere was 10 
years of age. 

While England, France, and America were thus en¬ 
gaged in a study of electricity at rest, developments 
going on in Italy were to open up a new field of cur¬ 
rent electricity or electricity in motion. In 1789, Luigi 
Galvani, physician and anatomist in Bologna, dis¬ 
sected several frogs to study their nerve systems, and 
hung them from an iron balcony by means of small 
copper hooks. He observed that each time the wind 
blew strong enough for the frog legs to come in con¬ 
tact with the iron balcony, a twitching took place. 
Galvani carried out experiments which led him to 
conclude that the twitching was due to electrical 
causes which he incorrectly ascribed to animal elec¬ 
tricity. 

Galvani’s work was studied by a contemporary 
compatriot, Alessandro Volta, professor at the Uni¬ 
versity of Pavia. Volta concluded that the twitching 
was the result of action of the dissimilar metals, iron 
and copper, in the presence of moisture which pro¬ 
duced an electric current. He found that acidulated 
water was even better than moisture, and challenged 
Galvani’s conclusions. In a letter to the president of 
the Boyal Society of London, Volta described his vol¬ 
taic pile, the forerunner of the electric battery. This 
was in 1800, the year which marks the beginning of 
tbe use of current electricity by man. 

(Continued on page 130) 
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With a means for producing an electric current, re¬ 
search in electricity was greatly stimulated. Davy 
used the voltaic pile to decompose water and there 
was controversy as to whether the current produced 
by the voltaic pile was the same as that produced by 
static electricity. 

The relation between electricity and magnetism 
was long suspected, but it remained for Oersted, pro¬ 
fessor of physics at the University of Copenhagen, to 
establish this connection in the winter of 1819-1820. 
Placing a current-carrying conductor at right angles 
to the magnetic needle of a compass, Oersted ob¬ 
served the deflection of the needle as a result of the 
current flow. He reversed the direction of the current 
and the needle was deflected in the opposite direction. 
This was the first time any such effect between an 
electric current and a magnet was observed. Oersted 
described his experiments in a pamphlet published in 
Latin on July 21, 1820; a French translation by Arago 
appeared in the following August. Oersted’s experi¬ 
ments pointed the way to what was to become an im¬ 
portant development in electricity, but the Danish 
physicist was content merely to describe rather than 
to analyze his experiments. His experiments were the 
fulminating cap which set off Ampere’s penetrating 
analytical ability. 

In Switzerland, Arago had witnessed de La Rive 
perform Oersted’s experiment. When he returned 
from that country, Arago repeated Oersted’s experi¬ 
ment before the French Academy on September 11, 
1820. Ampere was present. Exactly one week later, on 
September 18, 1820, Ampere read the first of four sig¬ 
nificant papers in which the work of Oersted and 
Arago was amplified and new concepts of the forces 
between current-carrying conductors were enun¬ 
ciated. With the aid of ingenious experiments he veri¬ 
fied, predicted, and generalized the forces acting be¬ 
tween current-carrying conductors. In an article in 
the Annales de Chimie et de Physique, in 1822, Am¬ 
pere established the now well-known fundamental 
laws of electrodynamics which may be summarized 
as follows: 

1. When the direction of the current flow is re¬ 
versed, the magnetic effect of the current is likewise 
reversed. 

2. The effect of a current flowing in a circuit com¬ 
posed of a twisted pair of conductors is the same as if 
the circuit were smoothed out. 

3. The force exerted by the magnetic effect of a 
closed circuit, acting on an element of another circuit, 
is at right angles to the latter. 

4. If the magnitudes of the currents flowing in two 
circuits remain unchanged, the force between the two 
circuits is unaffected when all linear dimensions are 
changed in the same proportion. 

Ampere also showed that the magnetic effect pro¬ 
duced by an electric current is equivalent to a distri¬ 
bution of magnetism on a surface of which the circuit 
is the boundary. His development of electrodynamics 
was presented in final form before the Institut in 
{Continued on page 132) 
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1826 in a paper entitled Thdorie Mathematique des 
Phenomenes Electrodynamiques Uniquement Dedu- 
ite de I’Expirience. Thus, in the brief period of six 
years, an entirely new field of electricity was opened 
up by Ampere, while the major portion of his impor¬ 
tant contributions were made within a month after he 
learned of Oersted’s experiments from the demonstra¬ 
tion made by Arago. 

Ampere’s Name Immortalised 

Almost a half of a century slipped by after Ampere s 
death (45 years to be exact) and nothing was done to 
memorialize the name of him who founded the sci¬ 
ence of electrodynamics. But there were men who had 
not forgotten. In 1881, in the city of Paris, there where 
Ampere had done such brilliant work, a meeting of the 
International Congress of Electricians was held. Hav¬ 
ing in mind the remark of the brilliant Scotch physi¬ 
cist, Clerk Maxwell, who said that Ampere was “the 
Newton of Electricity,” Helmholtz, the famous Ger¬ 
man physicist, proposed that the practical unit of elec¬ 
tric current be named Ampere. Others suggested that 
the unit be called the Weber, after a German physicist 
who was still living. But Helmholtz, aided by the ef¬ 
forts of Mascart, the French physicist and meteorolo¬ 
gist, won out. What a delightful and gracious beau 
geste of the German Helmholtz. 

But Ampere’s name is not memorialized alone in the 
practical unit of electric current. Streets, squares, ave¬ 
nues, public schools, and public buildings were 
named after him at home and abroad. Some readers of 
these pages may have taken a train ride from Hoboken 
to East Orange, N.J., during which they would have 
found themselves passing a station bearing the name 
Ampere. The town has many small establishments, in¬ 
cluding a theater, a bank, and a street, all called by the 
name of Ampere. Ampere, in the state of New Jersey, 
is a town within a city — the city being East Orange. 
How has this come about? It was in 1893, and through 
the efforts of Francis B. Grocker and Schuyler Skaats 
Wheeler, that the station in East Orange, formerly 
known as Orescent, was named Ampere. A plaque 
bearing the bas-relief of Ampere was unveiled in 
October, 1908, by the French ambassador to the 
United States, Jules Jusserand, in the presence of 
many distinguished men of science. 

(Concluded on page 134) 
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On December 4, 1920, on the one hundredth anni¬ 
versary of Ampere’s discoveries, a bronze wreath and 
tablet were added. Prince de Beam, of the French 
Embassy, oflBciated, and speeches were made by 
Michael I. Pupin and many others. 

At the time of the centenary of his death, Georges 
Kempflin wrote a short account of Ampere in the 
French newspaper Paris Soir, including his intimate 
life. He said: 

It was at Poleymieux where he met Julie Carron, the 
great love of his twenties. First and delicious romance, the 
ups and downs of which the lover wrote in his diary with 
touching simphcity . . . “We went into the lane where I 
climbed the big cherry tree . . . I ate the cherries which 
were in her lap . . . we went into the big garden where 
she accepted a lily from my hand . . . lastly we went to 
see the brook.” Simple words these but how touching — 
they reach right into the heart. 

The hours spent at Poleymieux were the happiest hours 
of the life of the great man. They were short. Five years of 
happiness® without a cloud and the book was closed. Julie 
died leaving this fine and great man of science, and prom¬ 
ises of fame, in the deepest affliction. 

The brook is always there; in the springtime there are 
always hlies in the garden and cherries in the cherry tree. 
The souvenir of her who lit the great fire floats anew in 
these places as of yore. This is due to the munificence of 
two Americans, Hemand and Sosthenes Behn, that the old 
family house of Ampere has become the property of his 
spiritual descendants. The Society of the Friends of Am¬ 
pere who have made it into a sanctuary of the souvenirs 
and a museum of Ampere’s discoveries. 

For 67 years, since 1881, the world has known the 
word ampere. We hope that, at least those who have 
read this article, will now also know the man —the 
Frenchman a German immortalized — AndrS-Marie 
Ampere. 

® This is incorrect. It was only four years. See page 107. 
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pressure, temperature, liquid level and/or ratio. 

They give proved performance plus adaptability 
which makes them fit in practically every control 
application. Interchangeable parts and sub- 
assemblies permit quick easy changes, in the 
field, from one form of control to another 
by simply adding or removing standard 
parts. There are indicating, recording 
and/or controlling types. 

Saltt Officii trDiitribulen in tht Fallowing Citiet^ 1 10O ADAMS ST BOSTON 9A MASS 

New York. Aufr>to.Chic>(o. St. Louis. Pitisburch. Houston ^ " IIVU AUAHIS 91., DUSIUN mA»». 

Philadelphia, Clevelaod, Ciociaoati. Tulsa, Atlanta, DeoYcr, Los Angeles, San Francisco • Mason Regulator Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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The M. I. T. Alumni Fund 


END OF FISCAL ’48 

For many, December 31 marks the end of another fiscal year. For all, it 
is the end of another tax year. It is an opportune time, then, to consider 
once again your status in respect to our annual Alumni Fund. 

By early November the Fund had passed the 8,000 contributor mark, 
was approaching $120,000 in amount. The former figure is almost iden¬ 
tical with that of last year at the same time, the latter lags. Will you 
take a moment to consider what you can do to advance the Fund? 

With but few exceptions those who receive this issue of The Review 
have either contributed already this year, or were contributors last year 
but have not as yet given to the 1948-49 Fund. If you are in the first 
group, will you consider the size of your contribution? If you have al¬ 
ready done all you consider you can or should do, splendid. You have 
the sincere thanks of the Fund organization and of the Institute itself. 
But some give token amounts initially, then at the end of the year in¬ 
crease their contributions by whatever amount they consider proper. 
Are you one of these? Does the “fifty-cent-dollar” mean that former 
concepts of what is a proper amoxmt need upward revision? And con¬ 
sidering the tax deduction aspect, does your Fund giving warrant re¬ 
examination? 

To those of you who have not yet given, but have done so in the past, 
this is the logical time for a reaffirmation of your faith and pride in 
M.I.T. and all it stands for. You have evidenced that faith in previous 
years by joining with your fellow Alvunni in this annual fund-raising 
effort. You have thereby helped materially to add to the capital re¬ 
sources of the Institute. Now, when its pressing needs make every dol¬ 
lar count as seldom before, make the end of Fiscal ’48 the time for your 
gift to M.I.T. once again. 




Alumni AND Officers in the News 


• Hermon F. Bele’OS surveys Religion 
Through the Ages in his recent voliune of 
the same title published by the Philosophi¬ 
cal Library, New York. 1948. 

• Edward H. CameronTS cries out 
against stodgy conventionalism in his arti¬ 
cle, "Mental Cramps of the Engineer 
Writer,” which has been reprinted in book¬ 
let form from Industrial Arts and Voca¬ 
tional Education, March and April, 1948. 

• James A. TobeyTS gives some healthy 
advice in Your Diet for Longer Life, pub- 
hshed by Wilfred Funk, Inc., New York. 
1948. 

• Ernest H. HuNTnESs’20, Professor of 


PRINTI^ 

Organic Chemistry at the Institute, is the 
author of the weighty volume on the 
preparation, properties, chemical behavior, 
and identification of Organic Chlorine 
Compounds, published by John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc. 1948. 

• David O. Woodbury’21 makes a con¬ 
tribution to literature on industrial mobili¬ 
zation during the War with Battlefronts 
of Industry. John Wiley and Sons, Inc. 
1948. 

• Ralph M. Evans’28 adds luster to his 
achievements with An Introduction to 
Color which has been published by John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc. 1948. 


• Gordon S. Brown’31 and Donald B. 
Campbell’43 share the honors for Princi¬ 
ples of Servomechanisms, published by 
John Wdey and Sons, Inc. 1948. 

• F. Rolf Morral’32 provides grist for 
metal processing publications with his 
articles: “Demineralization of Water,” in 
Metal Finishing, July, 1948; “Modem 
Heat Treating, A Reference Index,” in 
The Iron Age, June 10, 1948; “Quenching 
Steel in Molten Media,” in Steel, June 21, 
1948; and “Corrosion by Molten Mate¬ 
rials,” parts I and II in Wire, June and 
July, 1948, respectively. 


THE PLATFORMS 


• Lawrence H. FlettT8 , a pioneer in 
the development of “soapless soaps,” spoke 
before the Chemical Engineers Club of 
Washington on September 20. Dr. Flett’s 
topic was “Synthetic Detergents, Their 
Manufacture and Utility.” 


on October 14 at a joint meeting of the 
Western New York section of the Ameri¬ 
can Society for Metals and the Buffalo 
chapter of the American Welding Society. 
His subject was, “The Metallurgy of Weld¬ 
ing.” 


on October 12 where he spoke on the 
“Application of High Vacua to Distilla¬ 
tion" before the High Vacua Convention. 

• James H. Moobe’40 discussed “Vac¬ 
uum Furnaces and Melting” at a Septem¬ 
ber meeting of the New Haven chapter of 
the American Society for Metals. 


• Augustus B. Kinzel’21 was the speaker • Richard S. Morse’33 was in Scotland 


^FOR OUTSTANDING SERVICED 


• Harold M. Chase’94 has been honored 
by the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists as the 1948 re¬ 
cipient of the Olney Medal for achieve¬ 
ments in the field of textile chemistry. 

• Vannevar BushTB, for his leadership 
in the Office of Scientific Research and 
Development, has been awarded the 1949 
medal of the Industrial Research Insti¬ 
tute, Inc. The award will be presented in 
February, 1949. 


® Mentioned in class notes, 

Edward B. Hayward’ 84, August 25. 
Marion Talbot’88 , October 20.” 
Edward M. Beals’ 90, in 1947.® 

George B. McBean’ 90, June 23, 1936. 
Francis C. Green’ 95, August 17.® 
Richard Morey’ 95, date unknown. 

A. LeBaron Russell’96, October 5. 

J. Lloyd Wayne,3d,’96, October 10.® 
George W. Pigman’OO, June 30. 

SroNEY F. Ross’OO, May 31. 

Albert P. Stock’OO, date unknown. 
Charles A. Whittemore’01, Septem¬ 
ber 4. 

E. Leroy Brainerd’02, October 10. 

Jesse J. Eames’ 02, October 14.® 

Ralph E. Kimball’02, February 12. 
Charles F. Barrett’04, September 14.® 


• Twenty-two members of the Faculty 
received Presidential Certificates of Merit 
from Major General Frank A. Keating, 
Commanding General of the First Serv¬ 
ice Command, in exercises held at the 
Institute on October 14. Recognized for 
services rendered the wartime Office of 
Scientific Research and Development, 
were the following: Alan C. BE^^s’30, 
Leo L. Beranek, Gordon S. Brown’31, 
Lan j. Chu’35, Arthur G. Cope, Robley 
D. Evans, Ernst A. Guillemin’24, 
Arthur C. Hardy’18, Harold L. Hazen 


^^OBITUARY^ 

Arthur R. Holbrook’04, August 2.® 
Roberts S. Foulds’05, June 20. 

Horace Macinitre’OS, July 15.® 

Hans F. Schaefer’05, September 9. 
Forest O. Spracue’05, January 20. 
Ellis G. Wood’05, August 13.® 

Edward L. Himmelman’06, in 1931. 
Frank S. Hamilton’07, date unknown. 
Howard MonTON’07, April 30. 

Edward E. Allen’08, May 11. 

William E. Haugaard’10, September 
16.® 

Irving R. Pray’II, August 27.® 
Raymond E. Palmer’13, August 26. 
Earl S. Parker’14, March 5. 

D. Frank Ryan’16, October, 1943. 
Wolfram A. C. Futterer’17, June 29.® 


’24, Albert G. Hill, Malcolm M. Hub- 
bard’29, Donald E. KEnR’37, John R. 
Loofbourow, Richard G. Lord, Jr., 
William H. McAdams’17, Nathaniel 
McL. Sace’13, John C. Slater, Horton 
G. Stever, John G. Trump’33, George 
E. Valley, Jr.,’35, Arthur R. von Hip- 
pel, and Jerome B. Wiesner. Certificates 
were presented to James R. Kiluan, Jr., 
’26 and Jerrold R. Zacharias in absentia. 
Later in the month, Donald B. SiNCLAm 
’31 and Frank D. Lewis’37 were also 
recipients of this award. 


Herbert M. Palmer’18, October 1. 
Eugene L. Klocke’19, May 29. 

George H. Grocker’20, date unknown. 
Frank D. Wilcox’20, April 18, 1943. 
Ray Patten’21, September 13.® 
Frederick Miles’22, October 5.® 

Jacob G. Sucher’22, May 11. 

George T. Ghman’23, September 18.® 
Y. SuBBA Row’26, August 9. 

Ivan P. Sweeney’28, August 5. 

William G. Correll’34, date unknown. 
James S. Neary’34, February 5, 1945. 
Arthur R. Ford’37, August 13. 

Augustin Murillo-Fernandez’40, July 
4,1945. 

Lolts G. Gerry, Jr.,’ 46, June 20. 
William B. Ramsey’46, September 28. 
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News FROM THE Clubs AND Classes 


CLUB NOTES 


Civil Engineers Centennial 

The American Society of Civil Engi¬ 
neers, which was established in 1852 and 
is the oldest national engineering society 
in the United States, selwted Boston as 
tile scene of its 1948 fall meeting. With 
headquarters .at the Hotel Statler, this 
meeting was held from October 13 through 
October 15 in honor of the Boston Society 
of Civil Engineers, the oldest engineering 
society in America which was organized 
on July 3, 1848, and is celebrating its 
100th anniversary this year. Details of the 
celebration are contained in the centen¬ 
nial anniversary issue of the Journal of the 
Boston Society of Civil Engineers, Volume 
XXXV, Number three. Section two. 

The following speeches were given by 
Alumni and staff members who took part 
in the three-day meeting: Miles N. Clair 
’23, President, Northeastern Section, 
American Society of Civil Engineers, 
“Welcome by Northeastern Section”; 
George R. Harrison, staff, “A Scientist 
Looks at Engineering”; John B. Babcock, 
3d,’10, “Mutual Ties between Americas 
Two Oldest Engineering Societies — the 
Boston Society of Civil Engineers and the 
American Society of Civil Engineers.” 

Thomas R. Camp’25, E. Sherman Chase 
’06, William L. Hyland’22, Murray H. 
Mellish’lO, and Karl R. Kennison’08 pre¬ 
sented papers before the sanitary engi¬ 
neering division. Gordon M. Fair’16 pre¬ 
sided at this session. Donald W. Taylor’34 
and Philip G. Rutledge’33, presented 
papers before the soil mechanics and 
fovmdations division. Robert J. Hansen’48 
and Charles M. Spofford’93, formerly 
Head of the Department of Civil and 
Sanitary Engineering, presented papers 
before the structural division. Herman J. 
Shea’33 led the discussion on “Control 
Surveying in Massachusetts” before the 
surveying and mapping division. 

Harrison P. Eddy, Jr.,’17 was general 
chairman of the fall meeting; Albert 
Haertlein’18 was director, Emil A. Gram- 
storfFlT was chairman of the student 
participation committee, and Ralph W. 
Horne TO was chairman of the entertain¬ 
ment and transportation committee. Other 
members of various committees included: 
Carroll A. Farwell’OG, Edward H. Cam- 
eron’13, Lincoln W. Ryder’33, Francis H. 
Kingsbury’12, William E. Stanley, staff, 
and F. M. Cahaly’33. 

Past Presidents of the Boston Society 
of Civil Engineers who attended the 100th 
anniversary meeting included the follow¬ 
ing Alumni: Charles M. Spofford’93, 
Harold K. Barrows’95, Charles B. Breed 
’97, Carroll A. Farwell’06, Karl R. Ken¬ 
nison’08, Arthur L. Shaw’09, John B. Bab¬ 
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cock,3d,’10, Ralph W. Home’lO, Gordon 

M. Falr’16, Albert Haertlein’18, and Frank 
A. Marston’26. 

M. l.T. Club of Albany 

William L. Campbell’lS, Head of the 
Department of Food Technology at the 
Institute, was our guest at the fall meeting 
of the Club held in the Wellington Hotm 
on October 14. Professor Campbell 
brought to us recent news of the Institute 
and its activities and spoke of the work 
his department is doing in the application 
of war research to peacetime uses. 

The Club joins the Institute in its sense 
of loss upon the death of Professor Charles 
E. Locke’96. He will be missed greatly 
for the help and encouragement he nas so 
often given. It is with sorrow also that we 
note the passing of James G. Melluish’96, 
IX, who for many years had been a mem¬ 
ber of the Club. — George W. Schaible 
’30, Secretary, 158 State Street, Albany, 

N. Y. 

Berkshire M.l.T. Club 

The Club is entering its second year 
since its rebirth following many years of 
dormancy. There are 120 Alumni on the 
mailing list and about 30 active members. 
In the past year the Club has had talks by 
Professor Timbie, Professor Scheiri2 and 

O. B. Denison’ll. Attendance was en¬ 
couraging at all events, and we look to the 
future with confidence. Our first meeting 
of the current year will be held October 
26, at the Hotel Sheraton, at which time 
Pittsfield’s young liberal mayor, the Hon. 
Robert Capeless, will lead a discussion on 
“Where the Engineer Can Take a More 
Active Part in the Community.” This is in 
keeping with the “new look” at the In¬ 
stitute. 

Our Club is unanimous in welcoming 
Dr. Killian as the Institute’s president, and 
wish Dr. Compton God’s guidance in his 
new work. Dr. Bush may be sure that the 
calibre of work he has been doing will be 
carried on. We rest secure. — Robert T. 
Gage’42, Secretary, 50 Stratford Avenue, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

M.l.T. Club of Central ISew York 

A club picnic at the home of Ted 
Simonton’24 on Cazenovia Lake took place 
on October 2. Everyone had an enjoyable 
time pitching horseshoes, sailboating, 
speedboating, or just taking it easy. Tbe 
day was completed by a supper cooked 
over an outdoor fireplace. 

On November 16 we are planning a 
ladies’ night at Tubberts in Syracuse. After 
the dinner we will be favored with colored 
slides taken by Earle MacLeod’38 on his 
recent three weeks’ vacation tour through 
the West. We expect this meeting to be 
one of the highlights of oiu activities for 
the year. — FREDEmcK S. Hodgdon’42, 
Secretary, Rural Delivery 1, Marietta, N.Y. 
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M.l.T. Club of Chicago 

The first meeting of the Glub on its 
1948-1949 proCTam was held at the Chi¬ 
cago Electric Club on October 20. There 
was an excellent attendance of more than 
85 Alumni and guests. The meeting was 
opened by the new Club President, Herb 
Kochs’25, who introduced the event chair¬ 
man, Bob Gunness’34, who in turn intro¬ 
duced the speaker of the evening, W. K. 
Lewis’05, Professor of Chemical Engineer¬ 
ing at the Institute. Dr. Lewis presented a 
most interesting and enlightening talk, 
“M.l.T. Looks Ahead Educationalfy.” 

Seated at the head table were: Herb 
Kochs’25, W. K. Lewls’05, Bob Gunness 
’34, Ed Farrand’21, Jay IYatt’12, Sherry 
0’Brien’17, and Bob C^e’30. Also pres¬ 
ent were: John Barriger’21, Vice-presi¬ 
dent; J. G. Praetz’28, Secretary; and Dick 
Meyer’42, Treasurer. 

The very excellent dinner arrangements 
were made by A1 Mulliken’32, dinner 
chairman. Our Glub now boasts a paid 
membership of over 250. The next meeting 
is schedule for early December. — John 
G. Praetz’28, Secretary, Liquid Carbonic 
Company, 3100 South Kedzie Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

M.l.T. Club 

of the Connecticut Valley 

The Club celebrated Ladies’ Night on 
August 25 at Turner Park, Longmeadow. 
Alth ough the weather was very hot and 
many members were on vacation, a repre¬ 
sentative turnout enjoyed a delicious old- 
fashioned charcoal-broiled steak dinner. 
Nmnerous door prizes were distributed 
and some of the members heard the new 
M.l.T. Record for the first time. Dancing 
followed for those who desired and the 
remainder enjoyed an old-fashioned “gab 
fest” — not charcoal broiled. 

On October 14 the first meeting of the 
current season was held at the Hotel Kim¬ 
ball in Springfield in co-operation with the 
Smaller Business Association of New Eng¬ 
land. Our president, Minot Edwards’22, 
who is also a director of the Smaller Busi¬ 
ness Association, arranged the meeting. 
Speakers were Edward V. Hickey, consul¬ 
tant, National Security Resoiuces Board, 
Washington, D.C.; Edwin A. Boyan’.36, 
Assistant Professor of Business and Engi¬ 
neering Administration at the Institute; 
and Howard D. Williams’ll, Vice-presi¬ 
dent of the Smaller Business Association. 
Professor Boyan’s subject, 'The Case of 
the Reluctant Recession,” stressed the 
need for strength in all the basic require¬ 
ments for the operation of a small business 
capital, diversified products, development 
and cultivation of markets, buildings, 
machinery, materials and labor. He em¬ 
phasized that a weakness in any one of 
these could prove disastrous and that small 
business should remove its basic weak¬ 
nesses and strengthen its assets. 





Mr. Hickey told of the work being done 
now and that planned for the future to 
prepare and co-ordinate the industry of 
the country against the threat of possible 
war. “Industry is mobilizing industry” he 
said, explaining that the mistakes of the 
past in mobilizing the country’s resources, 
industry, and manpower will not be made 
again, when and if a shooting war de¬ 
velops. The meeting was well reported in 
all tne Springfield newspapers and was 
treated editorially in the Sunday Republi¬ 
can. Fifteen communities were represent¬ 
ed at the meeting and approximately 40 
per cent of those present were Alumni. — 
Albert M. Lovenbebg’16, Secretary, 66 
Belmont Avenue, Springfield, Mass. 

The M.l.T. Club 
of the Lehigh Valley 

The passing of Charles E. Locke’96 
dulls the spirit of this new alumni organi¬ 
zation for which he worked so hard in his 
last year. Tlie Club bows in tribute to the 
man whose life was devoted to the cause 
of M.l.T. 

On August 14, the Club held a picnic 
at Hess Lehigh Farm, near Allentown, Pa. 
Twenty-two members were present and 
enjoyed an afternoon of sports and remi¬ 
niscing. Beer (real and birch) for the oc¬ 
casion was supplied by Al Smith’27 who 
is brewmaster of the Gibbons Brewery, 
Kingston, Pa. Al supplemented his liquid 
refreshments with an informal discussion 
of the technique of brewing beers and ales. 
In the sporting events, the Allentown- 
Bethlehem men were pitted against those 
from other parts of the Valley. The A-B’s 
won in the tug-o’-war but the situation was 
reversed in a softball game, largely 
through the efforts of L. A. Wilson’14. In 
the quoits department C. W. Gotherman 
’13 was outstripped by E. A. Richardson 
’19. Arrangements for the picnic were very 
ably handled by George Fameir41. 

The executive committee held its first 
meeting of the new season on September 
22 and outlined the tentative program for 
the year. The first club meeting is to be 
held in Reading, Pa., the second in Allen¬ 
town and the annual meeting in Bethle¬ 
hem. — Michael V. Herasimchuk’39, 
Secretary, Post Office Box 495, Bethle¬ 
hem, Pa. 

The M.l.T. Club of New York 

The annual stein and steak dinner was 
held on September 29 and George Ruppert 
of Ruppert’s Brewery was our genial host. 
Some 175 men turned out and Jimmy 
Walker’26, and Bill Kennedy’21, are to be 
congratulated for organizing a fine affair. 
Harry Fisher (Williams) made us feel very 
much at home and Charlie Carver’s stories 
were excellent. 

Plans are well underway for the alumni 
banquet which will be held at the Biltmore 
Hotel on Tuesday, December 7. As pre¬ 
viously announce, we are honoring C. 
George Dandrow’22 this year, who is 
president of the Alumni As.sociation. Dr. 
Karl Compton, our new Chairman of the 
Corporation, and Jim Killian’26 the new 
President of the In.stitute will be on hand; 
along with Mrs. Compton and Mrs. Killian. 
We are hoping that Bob Wilson’16, chair¬ 
man of the board of Standard Oil of Indi¬ 


ana will be on hand to act as toastmaster 
for the occasion. Larry Davis’22 is general 
chairman of the committee which consists 
of Dune Linsley’22, Sam Reynolds’22, 
A. L. Bruneau, Jr.,’38, Al Glassett’20, Dave 
Minton’22, and your Secretary. The dress 
for the occasion will be optional. There 
will be a cocktail party in the Fountain 
Room at 6:00 p.m. to which all are invited; 
dinner will be at 7:00 p.m. in the main 
ballroom. The cost will be $7.50 each and 
patrons tickets are available at $12.50 
each. Please send in your checks and reser¬ 
vations promptly upon receipt of your ap- 
lication blank. Seating arrangements will 
e by classes unless otherwise requested. 
This will be our biggest party of the year 
and I urge all Alumni to attend whether 
they are club members or not. 

We are happy to report among our new 
members, Constantine Dadakis’34 and 
Thomas D’A. Brophy’16. Tom Brophy is 
president of Kenyon and Eckhardt, Inc. 
— Bill Correale’24 has moved to 34-35 
76th Street, Jackson Heights, Long Island, 
N.Y. — We regret to announce the passing 
of George T. Gilman’23 since our last 
news item. 

In the near future the board of gover¬ 
nors plan to announce some changes in 
our membership requirements. It is hoped 
that the changes will result in several 
hundred new members — more on this at 
a later date. — William W. Quarles’24, 
Secretary, 330 West 42d Street, New 
York 18, N.Y. 

M.l.T. Club of Northern 
New Jersey 

The 1948-1949 program of the Club 
was outlined in the annual president’s 
letter mailed early in the fall to all known 
Alumni in the club district. Clayt Grover 
’22 announced a beer party, two smokers, 
and a ladies’ night dinner scheduled for 
October, January, March and May respec¬ 
tively. In addition to Program Chairman 
Ed Asch’s success in lining up timely and 
interesting speakers for the meetings, two 
other changes promise to attract large 
gatherings of Alumni. First, the meetings 
will be held on different nights of the week 
so that those who have regular engage¬ 
ments for bowling, bridge and so forth, 
will not find a conflict in dates for every 
meeting. Second, we are leaving the Essex 
House Hotel in Newark, and will gather 
at two or three other centrally located and 
congenial meeting places. It is the hope 
this year to revise and correct the directory 
of Alumni in Northern New Jersey, last 
issued in 1946. A complete up-to-date 
roster proved very valuable to many of the 
members, and there are many changes to 
be incorporated in the new one. 

Of interest to Institute graduates gen¬ 
erally is the note from Placement Chair¬ 
man George A. Chutter’21, 109 Central 
Avenue, Glen Rock, N.J., that he is in 
touch with several candidates for employ¬ 
ment in a variety of fields and would like 
to make contact with any organization that 
is searching for qualified men. This is an 
imjxirtant function and deserves assist¬ 
ance. All who wish to receive notices of 
meetings are urged to write or phone. 
President Clayton D. Grover, 285 Vose 
Avenue, South Orange, N.J., so 2-0428; 
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Vice-president Russell E. Lowe’16, 112 
Lincoln Street, East Orange, N.J., or 3- 
1956; or your Secretary. — Fletcher P. 
Thornton, Jn.,’36, Secretary, 1 Primrose 
Place, Summit, N.J. su 6-6935 m. 

M.l.T. Club of Philadelphia 

James McGowan, Jr.,’08, President of 
the Campbell Soup Company and a mem¬ 
ber of the M.l.T. Corporation, proved his 
point in superb fashion on October 19, 
The date was that of our fall dinner meet¬ 
ing, and Mr. McGowan’s point was that 
the key to successful meetings consisted 
of an excellent dinner at rockbottom price 
in addition to an entertaining program. 
He has long been a proponent of low-cost 
meetings, for the benefit of the younger 
Alumni especially. We had our meeting 
in one of the attractive dining rooms of the 
Campbell Soup Company in Camden. The 
turnout broke all previous records as 207 
Alumni and guests sat down to the best 
dinner ever served under the Club’s aus¬ 
pices. For those unfortunates unable to 
attend, we give the menu here: Celery, 
olives and mixed pickles, fruit cup, cream 
of chicken soup, delicious tenderloin steak, 
french fried potatoes, green peas, spring 
salad, homemade apple pie a la mode, and 
coffee. The price, thanks to Mr. McGowan, 
was only $1.75, of which 25 cents was al¬ 
located to partially defray the cost of 
the notices. 

The first speaker of the evening was C. 
George Dandrow’22, Vice-president and 
General Sales Manager, Industrial Prod¬ 
ucts Division, Johns-Manville Sales Corpo¬ 
ration, President of the Alumni Associa¬ 
tion, and a member of the M.l.T. Corpo¬ 
ration. Herbert W. Anderson’15, our sec¬ 
ond speaker, showed Kodachrome movies 
and related his experiences on an aerial 
trip throughout Europe and return. Mr. 
Anderson is chairman of the board of 
Haskell-Dawes Machine Company and 
president of H. Brinton Company. 'The 
evening closed with the showing of a 
Campbell Soup Company film which was 
the next best thing to an actual trip 
through the plant. Everyone was presented 
with samples of the popular Campbell 
soups. ’This meeting was extremely well 
received by the Philadelphia Alumni with 
hearty approvals from all those present, 
but it should be remembered that this was 
a very special occasion. Members of the 
Class of 1948 living in this area were 
guests of the Club at the fall dinner meet¬ 
ing. They were: R. Clark DuBois, Ezra 
Garforth, Jr., Conrad H. Knerr, Harold F. 
MacWilliams, Jr., Thomas L. Mell, 
’Thomas J. Schlottenmier, William S. 
Spiller, Frank Viera, Jr., and Milo V. 
Wilson, Jr. 

The following Alumni and their guests 
attended: Arnold S. Ackiss’30, John N. 
Altken,3d,’46, Philip M. Alden’22, Claude 
A. Anderson’05, Herbert W. Anderson’15, 
A. Rufus Applegarth, Jr.,’35, Richard M. 
Armstrong’33, Frederick P. Baggerman 
’37, Anthony P. Barbato’44, Alexander T. 
Barclav’22, George M. Bartlett’05, J. Justin 
Basch’17, Walter J. Beadle’17, Dudley E. 
BelTl7, William H. Bertolet,3d,’48, 
George E. Bierce, Jr.,’47, Vernon L. Bigsbv 
’30, Frederick J. Blatz, Jr.,’44, John S. 
Bleecker’98, Louis D. Bloom’37, Harry L. 
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Bowman’14, Edward H. Bowman’47, E. 
Miles Brown’39, O. Dorm Burton’18, 
Smedley D. Butler, Jr.,’31, A. C. Carlton 
’17, Nicholas E. Carr, Jr.,’39, Charles A. 
Cary’12, R. E. Cemea’25, Frank S. Chap- 
lin’32, Francis J. Chesterman’05, Morris 

A. Chomitz’46, Chih Teih Chu’22, J. 
Ernest D. Clarkson’21, Samuel dayman 
’17, Freeman A. Cobb’04, Runyon Colie, 
Jr.,’40, Wiley F. Corl, Jr.,’39, Frank N. 
Cramton’26, Paul J. Culhane’23, C. George 
Dandrow’22, Richard A. Denton’36, Wil¬ 
liam C. Dickerman, Jr.,’30, Hemy S. Dim- 
mick’22, Ernest K. DockstaderaS, John 
L. Dodson’31, John A. Eaton’40, William 
W. Eaton’97, Carlos P. Echeverria’12, 
Robert C. Eddy’38, Edmund Engle’47, 
J. Nelson Evoy’42, Victor S. Ezykowski’44, 
Samuel P. Felix, Jr.,’39, John J. Ferencsik 
’47, Edward M. Fettes, Jr.,’40, Charles J. 
Fisher’46, Robert G. Fisher’44, Garland 
Fulton’17, G. L. Fulton’48, Gregory G. 
Gagarin’43, Richard D. Gerges’40, Francis 
GoodaIe’17, Richard L. GrafF39, Simon E. 
Gluck’43, Daniel C. Hairi9, Robert M. 
Harbeck’28, Eugene A. Hardin’21, Charles 
W. Hargens,3d, 41, Kenneth L. Harper’17, 
Stephen B. Hazzard’43, Edward J. Healy 
’23, Karl E. W. Hellsen’32, Stephen P. 
Higgins, Jr.,’43, William G. Horsch’13, 
Lewis W. HuU’38, Harold L. Hiunes’22, 
Fre?deric R. Innes’46, Henry W. Jones’26, 
John F. Joyce’29, Alfred P. Kitchen’14, 
Burkhart A. Kleinhofer’39, P. Arvid Knud- 
sen’47, Kenneth V. Kratochvir44, Harry 
A. Kuljian’19, Vahey Kupelian’39, Joe W. 
Langran’47, George T. Logan’29, Robert 

A. Lombard’47, Kenneth S. Lord’26, Wil¬ 
liam E. Lunt, Jr.,’40, Charles V. Lynch, 
Jr.,’44, 

Harold C. Mabbott’12, William H. Mac- 
Calliun’24, J. Robert McCaa’32, Samuel K. 
McCauley’41, Howard H. McChesney’07, 
Harry B. McCurdy’44, James McGowan, 
Jr.,’08, James D. McLean’37, George C. 
Maling’22, Elwood McE. Manter’18, 
Harold F. Marshairi9, John R. Marvin,’02, 
Robert H. Meier, Jr.,’47, H. Felton Met- 
calf’22, Charles E. Miller’33, Lewis A. 
Miller’OO, Robert K. Miller’29, V. G. 
Mi.skjian’29, Jack L. Mohr’47, Gilbert P. 
Monet’43, Marion G. Monet’43, Richard 
S. Mooney’47, Allan Q. Mowatt’35, George 
W. Muller, Jr.,’32, Charles R. Myers,2d, 
’23, John A. Myers’30, David M. Nason’33, 
Leroy C. Oberholtzer’47, John S. O’Conor 
’36, Carl F. 01son’41, A. Abba Orlinger’21, 
John C. O’Shea’45, William G. Osmun’40, 
Peter G. Park’40. William H. Pelrce’46, 
Thomas D. Perry’OO, Edwardes S. Petze 
’28, William W. Pleasants’33, William W. 
Pockman’45, Rene A. Pouchain’17, Oden 

B. Pyle, Jr.,’16, Frederick E. Ray’38. 
Robert W. Richardson’26, Frank W. Rid- 
deir39, Owen W. Rideout’28, Roy G. Rin- 
cliffe’23, Robert E. RitterhofiP46, C. Stan¬ 
ley Robinson’23, Wirt R. Robinson’18, 
George F. Roweir92, John W. Sanbom’26, 
Herman Schaevitz’38, Carl A. Schafer’ll, 
Robert D. Sclimitt’45, Solomon Schneider 
’15, Malcolm L. Schoenberg’45, William 
L. Schubert’41, Edward W. Smith, Jr.,’42, 
Granville B. Smith’18, H. Sheldon Smith 
’31, Charles W. Stose’22, David E. Sun- 
stein’40, Hobart L. Swan’44, John A. 
Sweeton’26, James S. Thomton’41, Charles 
H. Topping’28, Fred H. Travers’23, 
Howard J. Trombley’23, Helen F. Tucker 
’33, Robert J. Tullar’13, Lawrence S. Vad- 
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ner’22, Edwin P. Van Sciver’42, Wesley J. 
Van Sciver’40, Hiram L. Walker’05, Wil- 
ham J. Walsh’06, Robert W. Weeks’13, 
Charles B. Weiler’25, Edward A. Weiss- 
bach’16, Proctor Wetheriir34, Ray N. 
Wheelock’25, Edmund A. Whiting’15, 
George E. Whitweiri4, M. Arnold Wight, 
Jr.,’40, Frank B. Wilder’46, Herbert L. 
Woehiing’12, Robert E. Worden’36, and 
Frank H. Worssam, Jr.,’47. 

President Dimmick appointed the fol¬ 
lowing Alumni to nominate candidates for 
the election of oEBcers and executive com¬ 
mittee members at the annual dinner meet¬ 
ing scheduled for January 18, 1949: 
.George T. Logan’29, Chairman, Edward 
J. Healy’23, Henry W. Jones’26, Burkhart 
A. Kleinhofer’39, William H. Peirce’46, 
and Edmund A. Whiting’15. Bill Peirce 
’46 recently was appointed an Assistant 
Secretary of the Club. Bill initiated the first 
Club deep sea fishing expedition. His report 
follows: “Early last summer, a deep sea 
fishing trip was held by the Club to pro¬ 
vide a more informal type of gathering 
than our regular dinner meetings. It was 
held out of Ocean City, N.J., on Saturday, 
June 5, and a total of 23 members of the 
Club and their guests were present. We 
arranged a car pool for transportation to 
Ocean City and left Philadelphia about 
6:00 A.M. arriving in time to start out at 
9:00 A.M. Our boat was about 50 feet, 
which gave plenty of room to everyone, 
and we went out about 5 or 6 miles be¬ 
fore we started fishing. Unfortimately, 
there were not many fish to be had that 
day, and the weather wasn’t the best. We 
tried several places but none seemed to 
bave any fisb. The fishing was bottom 
fishing with hand lines, and our catch 
consisted mainly of a few small sharks, 
nothing good for eating. We started in 
about 3:()0 p.m. and got back to Ocean 
City at 4:00 p.m. with everybody glad to 
get back on solid ground again. During the 
trip, the ‘fatalities’ were about 50 per 
cent. ’The cost for the day was $5.75 per 
person and this included the beer, soft 
drinks, fishing equipment and bait. The 
names of those who went on the trip are 
as follows: Burton S. Angeir43, Luther 

C. Chien’47 and guest, Wiley F. Corl, Jr., 
’39, Robert G. Fisher’44, Deane R. Fol¬ 
som’46, Aaron F. Hahn’45, Stephen P. 
Higgins, Jr.,’43, Lewis W. Huir38 and 
guest, Kenneth V. Kratochvil’44, Charles 
E. Miller’33 and guest. Jack L. Mohr’47, 
William H. Peirce’46. Robert E. Ritterholf 
’46, H. Sheldon Smith’31 and guest, Wil¬ 
liam H. Wannamaker, Jr.,’30, C. H. War- 
shaw’47. Perry W. Wilder, Jr.,’44, and 
Milo V. Wilson, Jr.,’48.’’ 

The Philadelphia Alumni extend their 
deepest sympathy to Captain Garland 
Fulton’17 and Garland L. Fulton’48 on 
the loss of their wife and mother. — Fu¬ 
neral services for William S. Doughten, 
Jr.,’41, first lieutenant, who was killed at 
Gela, Sicily, on July 10, 1943, serving 
with the 83d Chemical Battalion partici¬ 
pating with the American Rangers, were 
held July 28, the body having been re¬ 
patriated from Gela. The memorial serv¬ 
ice was attended by club members Her¬ 
bert W. Anderson’15, Henry S. Dimmick 
’22, and Samuel K. McCauley’41. Bill was 
the first man of the Class of 1941 to lose 
his life in the European invasion. He left 


an African base on a troop ship and vol¬ 
unteered to hit the Sicilian beach in a 
small landing craft with three other men 
for reconnaissance for mortars. Bill was in 
the second wave of troops, but he did not 
clear the beach. After graduating cum 
laude from the Haverford School, Lieu¬ 
tenant Doughten entered Technology and 
graduated in Course V. Bill was a member 
of Alpha Chi Sigma and of Delta Kappa 
Epsilon. His father is a vice-president ot 
Stephen F. Whitman and Son, Inc. Sur¬ 
viving are his parents and a sister, Mrs. 
Henry B. Turner of Memphis, Tenn. 

The annual dinner meeting of the Club 
will be held on Tuesday, January 18,1949, 
in the ballroom of the Warwick Hotel, 17th 
and Locust Streets. We expect to have 
with us Dr. James R. Killian, Jr.,’26, Presi¬ 
dent of the Institute. For information about 
Alumni in the Philadelphia area, call 
Boulevard 0287. — Samuel K. McCauley 
’41, Secretary, 288 Copley Road, Upper 
Darby, Pa. Assistant Secretaries: Wiley 
F. Corl, Jr.,’39, Box 358, Bryn Mawr, Pa.; 
William H. Peirce’46, 532 East Mermaid 
Lane, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia 18, Pa. 

The M.I.T. Club of the 
Philippines 

The Club held an election-luncheon 
meeting on September 19 at tbe Selecta 
Restaurant in Manila. Activities for the 
coming year were planned and the follow¬ 
ing officers were elected: President, Gre¬ 
gorio Y. Zara’26; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Ramon S. Sevilla’39; and Assistant Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer, Ernesto B. Ledesma’23. 

In his address to the members. Dr. 
Zara pledged all the talents in the Club to 
helping the government in carrying out its 
program of rehabilitating the industries of 
the counhy. Even now, several club mem¬ 
bers are directly helping the government 
in this program. Among them are the fol¬ 
lowing: Cesar H. Concio’40, Capital City 
Planning Commission; Ernesto Ledesma 
’23, Import-Export Control Board; Luis 
H. Lim’42, National Airports Corporation; 
Jose B. Cortes’42, weather bureau; Jesus 
B. Perlas’40, Metropolitan Water District; 
M. S. Angeles’28, Insular Sugar Refining 
Corporation. — Ramon S. Sevilla’39, 
Secretary, 2841 Taft Avenue Extension, 
Manila, Philippines. 

M.I.T, Club of Rhode Island 

Members of the M.I.T. Club of Fall River 
joined us for a clambake on September 
24 at the Mount Hope estate of Rudolph F. 
HaffenreflFer’95, President of the Fall River 
Club for the past 45 years. Governor John 
O. Pastore, James R. Killian, Jr.,’20, and 
H. E. Lobdell’17 were guests. Approxi¬ 
mately 75 Alumni attendM. 

Frank J. Dunn, Jr.,’39 was named presi¬ 
dent to succeed Royal Sterling’23. Other 
officers include: Glenn D. Jackson, Jr.,’27, 
Vice-president; Eugene J. Brady, Jr.,’42, 
Secretary-Treasurer; J. Douglas Robert¬ 
son’16 representative to the alumni coun¬ 
cil; John B. Waller’41 and William Barker 
’32, members of the club council. Albert J. 
Puschin’28 was chairman of the nominat¬ 
ing committee. — Eugene J. Brady, Jr., 
’42, Secretary, 41 Strathmore Road, Edge- 
wood, R.I. 
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M.l.T. Club of Schenectady 

The Club held a luncheon meeting, its 
first of the year, at the young women’s 
Christian Association on October 14, and 
26 members attended. Joe Quill’41, the 
new president, outlined the proposed 
meeting schedule for the year, wnicn was 
well received by the group. It has been the 
feeling of many of the members that the 
Club should participate in civic affairs, 
with the idea not only of supporting and 
encouraging such activities, but also of 
keeping the Club active by offering its 
members a constructive program on which 
to work. In accordance with this feeling, 
it was arranged to have Harry J. Linton, 
superintendent of schools for the city of 
Schenectady, as the principal speaker at 
tliis meeting. He cave a very well-prepared 
resentation, including the proposed 1949 
udget for the local school system, and 
listed the four major items of expense as 
teachers’ salaries, materials and supplies, 
furniture and instructional equipment, and 
improvement and repair of buildings and 
grounds. In addition, like most other cities, 
our present school facilities are inadequate, 
and Dr. Linton described the progress be¬ 
ing made toward building a new high 
school. A considerable amount of interest 
in the local school system was aroused by 
the speaker, and a special committee was 
formed, with Bob Brown’43 as chairman, 
to study the problems involved and to 
represent the Club at the forthcoming pub¬ 
lic hearings on the budget. We look for¬ 
ward to the report on tliis meeting with a 
great deal of interest. 

Present at the meeting were: R. C. 
Robinson’Ol, Andrew Vogel’lS, V. Y. Dun- 
bar’16, E. H. Bancker’18, H. W. Bibber’20, 
C. T. Bevan’31, L. H. Dee’35, R. W. New- 
man’36, L. G. Peterson’36, V. G. Lippitt 
’38, Shepard Roberts’38, D. G. Jackson, 
3d,’40, I. W. Gollins’41, J. A. Kohn’41, 
J. S. Quill’41, A. W. Robinson’41, R. W. 
Stanhou.se’41, R. W. Austin’42, H. R. 
Brown, Jr.,’43, R. M. Ilfeld’44, W. B. 
Rodeman’44, E. S. Lawrence’47, G. H. 
Oliver, Jr.,’47, A. M. Varener’47, M. L. 
Voger47, and Francis Brown, Jr.,’48. — 
Ivon W. Coluns’41, Secretary, General 
Electric Company, Building 5^201, 1 
River Road, Schenectady 5, N.Y. 

M.l.T, Club of Southern Texas 

We lost one of our Alumni in a tragic air 
accident near New Orleans on September 
17. Samuel E. Lambert, Jr.,’32, of the en¬ 
gineering department of Shell Oil Com¬ 
pany, Inc., in Houston, was making a rou¬ 
tine flight with five others of the Coast 
Guard Air Reserve unit. They had trouble 
with one of the two motors while flying in 
fog close to their destination, and while 
searching for the landing field the other 
motor failed, resulting in a crash that was 
fatal to all. Gaptain Lambert leaves a 
widow and two children. His home ad¬ 
dress was 750.3 Satsuma Street, Houston, 
Texas. 

Irwin W. Alcom’23, has been highly 
honored in being made chairman of the 
petroleum division of the American Insti¬ 
tute of Mining and Metallurgical En¬ 
gineers. He heads the petroleum engineer¬ 
ing department of the Pure Oil Gompany 


of Houston. We all wish him continued 
success. — Joseph H. McEvoy’21, Sec¬ 
retary, 202 McGowen Avenue, Houston 6, 
Texas. 

Washington Society of the M.l.T. 

The Society opened its season on Oc- 
tobw 6, 1948, with a dinner meeting at 
Barker Hall in Washington. Our President, 
A1 Beit2eir28, announced that the first 
Wednesday of the month would generally 
be our meeting nights. He also reminded 
the members of the election last spring by 
introducing the cmrent management of 
the Society. The officers are: President, 
Albert E. Beitzell’28; First Vice-president, 
Robert K. Thulman’22; Second Vice-presi¬ 
dent, George D. Mock’28; Secretary, John 
A. Plugge’29; Assistant Secretary, Nicholas 
P. Stathis’29; Assistant Secretary for 
Women, Mary O. Soroka’26; Review Sec¬ 
retary, Albert F. Bird’30; Treasurer, Jose 
U. Jovcllanos’43; Executive Committee, 
Raymond A. Frigon’41, Julius A. Furer’05, 
Frederick W. Turnbull 30; John A. Ma- 
thews’39, Proctor L. Dougherty’97. 

Television proved to be a hvely after- 
dinner subject. Mel Glascock, Yale’30, 
covered a number of business phases of the 
subject from television stars to insurance 
pohcies on new sets. Now in its infancy 
and growing rapidly, television has prob¬ 
lems. One is how to make money when the 
stations now spend ten dollars for every 
dollar paid by sponsors; another, now no 
longer disturbing to WNBW, National 
Broadcasting Company in Washington 
where Mel Glascock is an executive, was 
leaves on the trees, which shut off a tele¬ 
cast of a local horse race last year. Not¬ 
withstanding the present progress made 
on the co-axial cable now being pushed 
westward, Mr. Glascock anticipates better 
results from the wave guide approach to 
the transmission of telecasts between the 
event and the studio. Potentially the best 
method, the wave guide is now in the labo¬ 
ratory stage of development and will 
follow the co-axial cable by some years. 
Some persons fear that television will tend 
to decrease attendance at sporting events 
and other spectacles, particularly movies, 
if the event is telecast. The speaker does 
not hold this view, asserting that telecasts 
of baseball have stimulate people who 
had never seen a professional game to the 
point of becoming regular fans, actually 
swelling attendance at the games. 

“Increasing attention is being given to 
improving the quality of television pro¬ 
grams,’’ said Mr. Glascock. Dramatic, dis¬ 
cussion and educational programs are be¬ 
ing developed for presentation this winter 
which will raise materially the general tone 
of the offerings. Television and the movie 
industry — that is a subject that Mr. Glas¬ 
cock termed difficult. 'Ibe feature-length 
picture is too long for optimum telecasting. 
Best lengths for this medium are about 45 
minutes. 'Thus, even if motion picture pro¬ 
ducers would permit their wares to be 
telecast, certain revisions in the films 
would be attempted by the television 
studios to fit the motion pictiure to the tele¬ 
vision requirements. Efforts are continually 
being made to find a way to telecast good 
movies. Mr. Glascock is confident that the 
way will be found. Upon a raising of 


hands, we learned that only three men 
present owned a television set. Mr. Glas¬ 
cock mentioned that many people are de¬ 
ferring purchase pending tecdmical im¬ 
provements, but progress will continue in 
the perfection of television, so that one 
point is certain, the best television outfit 
you will ever own is the one bought last 
before you die. 

Present were: 1889: G. W. Stone; 1890: 
J. G. Grane; 1897: P. L. Dougherty, F. A. 
Himnewell; 1900: H. G. Morris; 1904: 
A. M. Holcombe, G. H. Shaw; 1905: J. A. 
Furer, E. F. Kriegsman; 1906: W. P. Ter¬ 
rell; 1911: W. H. Martin; 1915: A. D. 
Beidelman; 1916: V. L. Ellicott, F. P. Up¬ 
ton; 1917: H. M. Baxter; 1918: A. F. Mur¬ 
ray, F. H. Gopeland; 1919: M. P. Smith, 
L. J. Grayson; 1920: John Nolen, Jr.; 
1921: Richard McKay, G. F. Baish, L. W. 
Conant; 1923: L. K. Downing; 1924: J. E. 
Jackson, W. D. Rowe; 1925: Ralph Ilsley; 
1926: J. G. Fletcher, A. S. Heyser, M. O. 
Soroka; 1927: F. E. Glantzberg; 1928: A. 
E. Beitzell; 1929: J. E. Howarm, Jr., N. P. 
Stathis, J. A. Plugge; 1930: A. F. Bird, J. A. 
Mathews; 1931: J. F. Gamber, H. D. Ran¬ 
dall; 1932: R. W. West, F. M. Moss; 1936: 
S. G. Rethorst; 1937: D. L. Gundry; 1940: 
W. G. Peck; 1941: M. J. Block; 1942: 
William Hahn; 1944: F. S. Pohanka, Jr. — 
Albert F. Bird’30, Review Secretary, 
5070 Temple Hills Road, Southeast, 
Washington 20, D.G. 
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• 1888 • 

Marion Talbot, a distinguished member 
of the Class, died on October 20 at her 
home in Chicago at the age of 90 years. 
Miss Talbot devoted much of her life to 

E roblems in sanitary science and house- 
old administration. She was professor 
emeritus of Household Administration at 
the University of Chicago at the time of 
her death. But more outstanding than 
these technical efforts was her direction of 
this country’s first large-scale development 
of co-education at college level. Appointed 
by Dr. William Rainey Harper in 1892, 
four years after her graduation from Tech¬ 
nology, as the first dean of women, she had 
the delicate problem of handling mixed 
classes of men and women in a new uni¬ 
versity in a new city in such a way that 
there would be no scandal or criticism. On 
taking her position in Chicago, her friends, 
she wrote, gave her a piece of Plymouth 
Rock “to give her strength as she departed 
for the shifting and perilous sands out 
there on the edge of the prairie.” 

Previous to her M.l.T. attendance where 
she obtained her S.B. degree, she studied 
at Boston University, receiving in 1882, 
her M.A. degree. Following graduation 
from the Institute she was an instructor at 
LaSalle Seminary and then at Wellesley 
College. Following her retirement from 
the University of Chicago in 1927 she 
served for two separate years as acting 
president of the Con.stantinople College 
for Women, 1927-1928, and 1931-1932. 
She was a founder of the American As- 
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sociation of University Women about 
1890, a charter fellow of the American 
Public Health Association, honorary mem¬ 
ber of many other associations and member 
of still others. She was author or co-author 
of Home Sanitation, 1887; Education 0 / 
Women, 1910; The Modem Household, 
1912; House Sanitation, 1912; History of 
the American Association of University 
Women, 1931. Her best book, according to 
her friend, Lonsdale Green’87, is autobio¬ 
graphical, More Than Lore. Mr. Green 
lived near her and knew her personally 
for many years. He says she always was 
interested in and asked about Technology 
affairs when she met him while taking her 
constitutional walk with a woman com¬ 
panion. — Bertrand R. T. Gollins, Sec¬ 
retary, 291 Nassau Street, Princeton, N.J. 
Sanford E. Thompson, Assistant Secre¬ 
tary, The Thompson and Lichtner Gom- 
pany, Inc., Park Square Building, Boston 
16, Mass. 

• 1890 • 

Our classmate, Sidney Horton, and the 
E. Horton and Son Go. which came under 
his management in 1912, is the subject of 
a very interesting recent article in the 
Hartford, Conn., Daily Courant. We have 
not seen him since our 55th reunion but 
he is referred to as a “white-haired indus¬ 
trialist of the old school — who had an 
individual pride in the making of the Hor¬ 
ton chucks,” invented by Eli Horton in 
1851, "the first really workable chuck 
made.” It is a pleasure to read of a com¬ 
pany which “has always been a source of 
pride to local workmen who have been 
employed there as skilled mechanics for 
generations.” Under Sidney’s management 
the company “greatly expanded all lines 
of Horton chucks,” and increased tlie 
“floor space for manufacturing purposes 
to 35,000 sq. ft. The Company has always 
had an extensive foreign trade and during 
the first World War made large quantities 
of chucks for the English Government.” 

In our la.st notes we referred to the pres¬ 
entation of the Julius Friedenwald Medal 
to Franklin White. The following from 
Gastroenterology for July, 1948, is the in¬ 
troductory portion of this presentation ad¬ 
dress: “Before commenting upon Frank¬ 
lin White’s interesting biography and his 
80 published contributions to internal 
medicine and gastroenterology, I should 
like, first, to refer to him as the friend and 
colleague whom we have known in this 
Association. In retrospect, we all have a 
most pleasant memory of the role he has 
played in our deliberations. His keen in¬ 
tellect and fine critical sense, his progres¬ 
sive spirit and numerous, stimulating con¬ 
tributions to our meetings and to the litera¬ 
ture, his consideration for the feelings of 
others, the twinkle in his eye and his keen 
sense of humor have made him not only 
one of our most eminent members but also 
an outstanding personal favorite among us. 
For him we have the greatest respect, ad¬ 
miration and affection.” This number con¬ 
tains an excellent picture of Frank which 
we are pleased to add to our far too small 
collection of ’90 photographs, 50 plus 
years after. 

From Harry Goodwin we have a copy 
of Science for September 10, 1948, the 
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cover of which, as he writes, shows “the 
unveihng of Whitney’s portrait at the 
‘Whitney Day Ceremony on August 21 
at the new research laboratory of the Gen¬ 
eral Electric Company in honor of his 80th 
birthday.” Harry also writes: “At the dedi¬ 
cation of the Mount Palomar Observatory, 
the 200-inch telescope was definitely 
named the ‘Hale’ telescope. The United 
States Government has issued a new 
three-cent stamp to commemorate the 
event.” 

Notice has just been received of the 
death in 1947 of Edward M. Beals, a spe¬ 
cial student in Course IX. We have no 
biographical information. 

Please note the Assistant Secretary’s 
change of address. — George A. Packard, 
Secretary, Room 514, 53 State Street, Bos¬ 
ton 9, Mass. Harry M. Goodwin, As¬ 
sistant Secretary, Room 5-213, M.I.T., 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 

. 1894 • 

Another Alumni Day has come and gone 
with the usual high success and interest. 
At the luncheon, Billy King, Ed Hunt and 
your Secretary represented the Class and 
at the banquet in the evening we were 
joined by Norwin Bean and Walter Bat¬ 
son. Next year we shall go out in a big 
way to get the Class together for Alumni 
Day and for our 55th anniversary reunion 
in which interest is being awakened. 
Better count on it, fellows. Arthur Shur- 
cliff has promised a poem for the occasion. 
Jack Nowell wrote the Secretary that he 
and his wife were leaving California to 
visit dieir daughters in the Boston area; 
his first objective point being Bass Rocks, 
Gloucester. He promised a call on the 
Secretary, which up to this vniting has 
not eventuated although the Secretary has 
been at the Institute practically every day 
during the summer. Maybe it isn’t too late. 
An explanation will be sought when the 
Secretary goes to San Francisco in Feb¬ 
ruary. 

Members of the Class will be pleased to 
know that a portrait of Ray Price is being 
painted by H. Bingham Ballou, Jr., an 
artist of unusual skill and abihty whose 
work is already displayed at the Institute 
in a portrait of your Secretary, given by the 
Class, and one of Professor Robert S. Wil¬ 
liams, retired Head of the Department of 
Metallurgy, given by staff associates and 
former students. Both of these portraits 
have received high praise for excellence of 
likeness and remarkable technique. It is 
possible (and hoped) that the Price por¬ 
trait may also be given to the Institute by 
Mrs. Price. 

A recent call from Theodore Horton gave 
the Secretary a most enjoyable morning, 
comparing our views on various matters 
pertaining to public health and private 
welfare, and recalling the events and the 
associates of our days at Technology and 
in the professional activities in which we 
have both participated since that long-ago 
time. Upon his retirement from the post 
of chief sanitary engineer. New York State 
Department of Public Works, Horton took 
up his residence in Sandwich on Cape 
Cod, where he has been as active in pub¬ 
lic affairs as his physical condition would 
permit, and where he and Mrs. Horton 
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have found great pleasure in tlieir local 
contacts and the occupations relating to 
flower gardening. Any ’94 man visiting 
the Cape would find a cordial welcome if 
he should give them a call. Another Cape 
resident of the retired class is Arthur Pat¬ 
rick in Centerville, who is also active in 
the public-spirited organizations of Hyan- 
nis and its environs. The Secretary is 
grateful to A. Fisher’05 for a clipping from 
a Richmond, Va., paper of October 22 
which records the honor that has come to 
Harold M. Chase in receiving the Olney 
Award for 1948 for outstanding achieve¬ 
ments and contributions in the textile in¬ 
dustry. The award was made by the 
American Association of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists, of which Chase is a charter 
member. A meeting of this association was 
recently held in Augusta, Ga. The medal, 
which bears tlie likeness of Louis A. 
Olney, former president of the Lowell 
Textile School, and first president of the 
association making the award, was pre¬ 
sented on October 21. Its purposes are to 
encourage and afford public recognition 
of outstanding service to the textile in¬ 
dustry. Chase, one of our most able gradu¬ 
ates, went to North Carolina shortly after 
leaving Technology, and in 1917 became 
associated with the Dan River Mills at 
Danville, Va., as chemist, and became the 
research director of this most enterprising 
company in 1937. His contributions to 
textile chemistry have been too numerous 
to record here, and include many patents 
relating to dyeing processes and the de¬ 
velopment of the ^‘wrinkle shed” treat¬ 
ment to make fabrics wrinkle resistant and 
water repellent. Congratulations, Chasey, 
from all your classmates for whom the 
Secretary is glad to be spokesman. Alan 
Claflin, a lifelong friend of the medalist 
was present at the ceremonies, and doubt¬ 
less did the honors for the Class in his 
usual effective and urbane manner. 

Jim Kimberly has returned from his 
summer home in Wisconsin to his resi¬ 
dence at Tryon, N.C. His address is Box 
277. Walter Brown reported that he has 
left Belfast, Maine, where he spent the 
summer, and will now be living at 13.5 
East Amelia Avenue, Orlando, Fla., pre¬ 
sumably for the winter. 

A very much belated notice was re¬ 
ceived by the Alumni Office that Preston 
H. Haskell, who was with us in our fresh¬ 
man year, died in 1931. No details of his 
life since 1890 are known to us. It is also 
the sad duty of the Secretary to report the 
death of Francis C. Green, which occurred 
at the Home for Aged Couples in Rox- 
bury on Augu.st 17. Green was prominent 
in our Class in its early years but became 
a five-year student and graduated with 
the Class of ’95. He was a nephew of Mrs. 
William Barton Rogers and lived at her 
home during his student days. He was a 
member of the Number 6 Club, and other 
student organizations. After his gradu¬ 
ation he held various positions in New 
York, Philadelphia and elsewhere. At one 
time he was employed by the Singer Sew¬ 
ing Machine Company. For the past sev¬ 
eral years he had lived in Washington. 
He was obliged to relinquish a govern¬ 
ment position because of a stroke by which 
he was physically Incapacitated but from 
which he partially recovered. Being un- 



able to work, however, he and his wife 
made arrangements to enter the Home for 
Aged Coupes, and had hardly arrived 
there before he had another stroke which 
resulted in his death in a very few days. 
He left a widow, Mrs. Maiy B. Green. 

In the July Review brief mention was 
made of the death on May 29 of William 
H. Pratt, who for 44 years was an electrical 
engineer with the General Electric Com¬ 
pany at the West Lynn Works, eventually 
becoming chief consulting engineer there. 
His service to that company was outstand¬ 
ing, and he was regarded as a pioneer in 
electrical measurements and an authority 
on meter design and manufactiue. He 
designed the first induction meter manu¬ 
factured by the company and during his 
career invented and nad assigned to the 
company more than 100 patents on meter 
types. His interests were broad and 
transcended the engineering field, al¬ 
though it was here that his international 
reputation was made. He was a delegate 
to the International Electrotechnical Con¬ 
gress in 1930. In 1932 he presented the 
United States contribution on meters, 
demand indicators and instrument trans¬ 
formers at the Electrical Congress in Paris 
presenting his paper in the French lan¬ 
guage. He was the first New Englander to 
receive an award from the Engineering 
Society of New England in 1941. He was 
a member of the Bond Astronomical So¬ 
ciety of Cambridge, a Fellow of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engi¬ 
neers, the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, the Lynn Institute of Electrical 
Engineers and the National Section, 
Thomson Quarter Century Club. His 
desire always to be of service is shown by 
his constant work at the Research Corpo¬ 
ration and Radiation Laboratory in Cam¬ 
bridge during the war period. Always 
modest and friendly, he was held in high¬ 
est esteem by classmates and professional 
associates, and by a large circle of friends. 
He was unquestionably one of the most 
illustrious members of our Class. 

Another of our classmates whose whole 
active career was with the General Elec¬ 
tric Company, Samuel Henry Blake, died 
in Schenectady August 24. Entering the 
employ of this company as a young as¬ 
sistant engineer soon after our graduation 
in 1894, he rose through various steps to 
positions of responsibility in the company. 
As he never replied to class letters the Sec¬ 
retary regrets that he can give little defi¬ 
nite information regarding the career or 
familv of one of our classmates who was 
well known and active in undergraduate 
affairs during our student days. — Samuel 
C. Prescott, Secretary, Room 5-213, 
M.I.T., Cambridge 39, Mass. 

• 1895 • 

The Class of 1895 begs to express to 
the Class of 1896 its deepest sympathy In 
the loss of their esteemed Class Secretary, 
Charles E. Locke. While one of his great 
interests was centered in the Class of 
1896, he always kept a fatherly eye on all 
of the classes of the Association, and when 
asked for, his counsel and adv’ice were 
freely given. 1896 will miss him most! 

It is not too early to think of and plan 
for the 55th reunion of our Class. Your 


Secretary contemplates mailing a question¬ 
naire in the spring of 1949, to learn who 
may be the weak and the strong in their 
desire to get together again during June, 
1950. Those who will be fortunate to at¬ 
tend this notable gathering of oldsters will 
have the opportunity to participate in the 
reminiscences of a lifetime. William B. 
Stork has returned to Baltimore, Md., and 
you can reach him at 417 Hawthorne 
Road. It would be interesting reading if 
we could get a copy of the New Year 
resolutions of every member of the Class. 
Send yours along and give us some news. 
— Luther K. Yoder, Secretary, 69 Pleas¬ 
ant Street, Ayer, Mass. 

• 1896 • 

Charles E. Locke was buried on Sep¬ 
tember 27 in the family lot at Rye Center, 
N.H., following the public service which 
was held in the Leyden Congregational 
Church in Brookline. Belle and I motored 
to Rye and felt honored to represent the 
Class at the commital services. There had 
been a request for no flowers but slight 
regard was given to this appeal and, of 
course, ’96 was well represented among 
the beautiful floral displays. Charlie’s 
home in Rye is to go to the Institute, and 
so the final chapter to a loyal alumnus who 
did so much for so many is closed. Letters 
concerning the passing of Charlie have 
been received from: Paul Litchfield, 
Louis Freedman, Marshall Leighton, Wil¬ 
liam Clifford, Mrs. Helen Cnamberlain 
Dodd, H. H. Tozier, Dan Bates, John E. 
Eynon, Charlie Tucker, Will Coolidge 
and Conrad H. Young. 

The following is an excerpt from the 
Resolutions submitted by Horace S. Ford, 
Walter Humphreys’97, Henry E. Wor- 
cester’97, Ralph T. Jope’28, and John A. 
Rockwell, chairman, and passed by the 
Alumni Council at its October 28th meet¬ 
ing: “As a teacher and member of the In¬ 
stitute’s staff for forty years, he will long be 
remembered by associates and students 
alike for his thoroughness and sense of re¬ 
sponsibility in the handling of all tasks. As 
a mining engineer and author, he was well 
known and nighly regarded for his many 
contributions in methods of processing 
ores. As Secretary of the Alumni Associa¬ 
tion from 1930 to 1948, and, particularly, 
as Secretary of this Council, he has earned 
the gratitude and appreciation of each 
and every member by conducting his work 
faithfully, efficiently, and pleasantly. As 
Secretary of the Class of 1896 from 1908 
to 1948, he was known and loved by all. As 
members of this Alumni Council, we join 
in sincere tribute to his memory, in appre¬ 
ciation of his years of faithful and fruitful 
work, and in the expression of our deeg 
sympathy for the members of his family.’’ 

I now inherit the duty of Secretary and 
Treasurer. I shall hope to continue the high 
standards set by our efficient classmate. 
For such results, may I ask your co-opera¬ 
tion in supplying me with communications 
and class news. Charlie’s record in supply¬ 
ing this information was outstanding and 
I believe I am correct in saying he never 
missed an issue and 1896 was always rep¬ 
resented in the notes which we have 
learned to look forward to these many 
years. 


Word has been received of the death of 
J. Lloyd Wayne on October 10. He is sur¬ 
vived by a sister, Mrs. J. Y. Anderson of 
Cleveland, Ohio, and three nephews. — 
The correct mailing address for Conrad 
Young is Post Office Box 223, Bass River, 
Mass., not St. Petersburg, Fla., as listed 
in the 1948 Alumni Register. Con informs 
us that Cape Cod has been his permanent 
address for the past 20 years, and that the 
St. Petersbinrg address is merely tempo¬ 
rary, all mail being forwarded from Bass 
River. — John A. Rockwell, Secretary, 24 
Garden Street, Cambridge 38, Mass. 

• 1899 • 

A study of the new Alumni Register re¬ 
veals some interesting figures regarding the 
class of 1899. There are now, at this writ¬ 
ing, 183 members living and 181 deceased. 
Since the 50th anniversary of our com¬ 
mencement comes next June, these figures 
would appear to indicate that our Class has 
maintained a very fair average for longe¬ 
vity. However, Father Time is bound to 
take his toll as the years roll by; so plan to 
attend the 50th reunion celebration and 
get-together next June. There are big 
times a-planning. Watch this column for 
details. You are still yoimg enough, most 
of you, to enjoy such an outing. 

Geographically our classmates are lo¬ 
cated in the following states: California 
12, Connecticut 7, Colorado 3, Delaware 

1, Florida 5, Georgia 2, Illinois 4, Indiana 

2, Iowa 1, Kentucky 1, Maryland 4, Maine 
8 , Massachusetts 55, Minnesota 1, Michi¬ 
gan 2, Missouri 1, New Hampshire 9, 
New Jersey 8, New York 28, Ohio 4, Okla¬ 
homa 1, Pennsylvania 4, Rhode Island 
2, Texas 1, Wisconsin 3, Vermont 3, Vir¬ 
ginia 2, the District of Columbia 6, Cuba 
2, and England 1. 

Who will get the prize for coming the 
longest distance? Who is the oldest? The 
youngest? The one with the most grand¬ 
children? Send in nominations and ask 
questions you would like to have answered. 
— Burt R. Rickards, Secretary, 381 State 
Street, Albany, N.Y. 

• 1900 • 

Stanley Fitch sent the following note: 
“While I was at Rockywold Camp, Holder- 
ness, N. H., the latter part of August, I 
was agreeably surprised to see Marcy 
Sperry walk into the dining room. We had 
a pleasant chat and among other things he 
mentioned that he and Harry Grant see a 
great deal of each other in Washington, 
D.C. After leaving Rockywold, I passed 
through various points on Cape Cod and 
on the way home dropped in to see Louis 
Crowell at his home in East Dennis. He 
and his two daughters, Gida and Lydia, 
greeted me with their old-time hospitality, 
and I was delighted to find that Louis has 
shown a remarkable recovery since I saw 
him last, some months ago.” 

George B. Moody, XIII, writes from his 
home. Box 423, in Portsmouth, N.H.: “I 
am now retired and have no family except 
a sister in Palo Alto, Calif. My only claim 
to notice is that my roommate at Tech¬ 
nology was Carleton Ellis, probably the 
most distinguished and successful member 
of our Class and as fine a man in every way 
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as has ever been produced in this country. 
After leaving the Institute I spent 44 years 
in the shipbuilding industry, mostly in the 
drafting room at the plants of the Newport 
News Shipbuilding Company, the Bath 
Iron Works and the Portsmouth Navy 
Yard. This work covered the mathematical 
and technical work involved in submarine 
design, which is a complicated subject 
probably as difficult as any in the whole 
engineering field. During my lifetime I 
managed one invention while my famous 
chum, Carleton, developed over 850 pat¬ 
ents. I am very fond of travel and the 
greatest pleasure I got out of life was in 
running a 33-foot cabin cruiser around the 
beautiful coast of Maine from Portland to 
Bar Harbor. It was a splendid boat, all ma¬ 
hogany topside, fitted with a Sterling en- 
ine, strong and able, and when one 
ropped the anchor one had all the com¬ 
fort and convenience of the Waldorf As¬ 
toria. When I grew older and became a 
landlubber I enjoyed driving an automo¬ 
bile. I have bought eight so far, driving 
around 500,000 miles, including four Reos, 
two Packards, one Oldsmobile and one 
Ford. There are many beautiful drives ad¬ 
jacent to this fine residential city of Ports¬ 
mouth and I have enjoyed them all. But 
the tops of everything to my mind is the 
trans-continental drive to California. Driv¬ 
ing through all the states in our wonderful 
country and seeing all the different types 
of people and housing is an exhilerating 
experience of which one never tires. While 
living in Bath I was for a period of years 
commodore of the Kennebec Yacht Club 
and a lieutenant in the Coast Artillery Na¬ 
tional Guard, all of which was a great deal 
of fun. 

“Now that I am retired, my principal 
occupation is taking it easy, with special 
attention to staying outdoors in the sun¬ 
shine. I spend most of my summers at a 
eottage on MacMahan’s Island in the 
Boothbay Harbor region, the worlds hand¬ 
somest cruising ground and, when lucky, 
spend the winter near San Francisco, the 
most fascinating city in our country. I have 
enjoyed life all the way through, although 
it has dealt me some hard knocks, and I 
hope to live to be one of the oldest mem¬ 
bers of the Class of 1900.” 

From Harold L. Morgan, VI, 60 Wood- 
side Avenue, Waterbury 61, Conn., comes 
the following: “I have been bedridden 
since March, due to a special operation. I 
am getting so I can use an exerciser and 
expect to be on deck again by Thanksgiv¬ 
ing. For 25 years I was structural and ar¬ 
chitectural engineer for the Connecticut 
Light and Power Company, but retired 
three years ago, four years later than the 
company rule of retirement at 65. Since 
then I have done consulting on general 
structural problems. I have lived for 34 
ears here at 60 Woodside Avenue but 
ave just bought a home in Darien, Conn., 
to be near my son and grandchildren. Will 
send you my new address when I move — 
I hope in about a month. My son married 
Olga Davis of Dorchester, Mass., after 
graduating from Harvard. He is now a 
junior executive with the American Broad¬ 
casting Network. He is in charge of budg¬ 
eting investments and television. He has 
three children; two girls, four and twelve, 
and a boy, eight. They are members of the 
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Noraton Yacht Club and spend much time 
with sail boats, racing and fishing. They 
also belong to a uniformed riding academy. 
We are all proud of our children and 
grandchildren and Mrs. Morgan and I are 
no exception to the rule. For 35 years we 
have owned a summer home on Plum Is¬ 
land, Newburyport, Mass., so in traveling 
to and from have often gone through your 
town, and many times I go through Brook¬ 
line to Route 1, so as to go by the Institute 
buildings and see the boats on the 
Charles.” 

Next time you pass by, Harold, I hope 
you will call. And this applies to any 1900 
men passing this way. We need many more 
good letters like those above. If you enjoy 
reading these why don’t you give others 
pleasure by writing to me for these notes. 
And by the way, are you giving some 
thought to planning for our 50th an¬ 
niversary reunion in 1950? It isn’t too far 
away to begin to think about it. — Elbeht 
G. Allen, Secretary, 54 Bonad Road, West 
Newton 65, Mass. 

• 1902 • 

Your Secretary has to report the death of 
our classmate, Jesse J. Fames, who retired 
from the Institute’s faculty in 1945. The 
following is taken from the Boston Herald 
of October 15: “Center Ossipee, N.H., . . . 
Jesse J. Fames, 68, emeritus associate pro¬ 
fessor of mechanical engineering at . . . 
Technology, died . . . [October 14] at his 
home here where he had been living since 
his retirement in 194.5. Bom in Framing¬ 
ham, Mass., he was graduated from the 
Institute in 1902. He held various posts in 
industry until 1910 when he was appointed 
an assistant in the department of mechani¬ 
cal engineering. He was promoted to in¬ 
structor in 1911 and became an assistant 
professor of experimental engineering in 
1920.. He was named an associate professor 
of mechanical engineering in 1934. 

“In addition to his Institute teaching, he 
was an instructor at the Lowell Institute 
School from 1911 until his retirement. He 
was a member of the American Association 
of Mechanical Engineers. He leaves his 
wife and a sister, Mrs. Samuel B. Jackson 
of Reading, Mass.” — Burton G. PmL- 
BRICK, Secretary, 246 Stuart Street, Boston 
16, Mass. 

• 1904 • 

The small group of ’04 men who at¬ 
tended the alumni dinner in June agreed 
that we ought to have a full-scale reunion 
next June. This ■will be our 45th anniver¬ 
sary and should be a dress rehearsal for our 
50th, which will be here all too soon. Ten¬ 
tative reser\'atlons at East Bay Lodge have 
been made for June 24 to 26. This is later 
than Alumni Day but corresponds with the 
time of our earlier class reunions. You will 
receive further information as plans de¬ 
velop but in the meantime make a note of 
the dates and plan to attend. If you have 
any suggestions or any objections to the 
time and place please let us have them at 
once. 

Another retirement has been reported. 
This time it is Charlie Boggs who was gen¬ 
eral superintendent of the big copper smel¬ 
ter at Noranda, Quebec. Charlie acquired 


an enviable reputation in this job and 
made some notable contributions to copper 
smelting practice. Harry Groves who re¬ 
sides in the Nation’s Capital paid a visit to 
Boston in the summer but didn’t find us in. 
Try again, Harry. Phil Sweetser also came 
to Boston and made some calls. 

We regret to report the death of three 
more classmates: Arthur R. Holbrook on 
August 2, Selby Haar on September 5 and 
Charles F. Barrett, on September 14. No 
details are available regarding Haar but we 
have the following items regarding Hol¬ 
brook and Barrett. 

Arthiu R. Holbrook was born on April 
19,1882. He graduated from Ashland High 
School, attended Dartmouth for two years, 
then transferred to the Institute where he 
graduated in the Course in Civil Engineer¬ 
ing. His professional career was as follows: 
1905, Assistant at Technology and several 
short assignments; 1906-1920, Board of 
Water Supply, New York City; 1914-1920, 
Instructor in Civil Engineering, Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute evening school; 1920- 
1925, Engineer Water Works Extension, 
Columbus, Ohio; 1923-1933, Fuller and 
Maitland, New York; 1934-1936, Public 
Works Office, Third Naval District; 1936 
to date, Tennessee Valley Authority. He 
was married on October 5,1909 at Grafton, 
Mass. He is survived by his wife, Edith 
G. Holbrook, and daughter, Dorothy (Mrs. 
Carl B. Allendoefer) of Bryn Mawr, Penn., 
three grandsons, and a sister, Mrs. Robert 
Phelps of Ashland, Mass. He was a mem¬ 
ber of the American Society of Civil En¬ 
gineers and a licensed engineer in New 
York State. Arthur was rated by his em¬ 
ployers on his various jobs as above aver¬ 
age in personality, co-operativeness and 
ability, and was highly respected by his 
fellow workers. His work was his chief 
hobby, and walking and automobile trips 
were his principal recreation. He was an 
early riser and liked to get to his desk long 
before the usual opening hour and pro¬ 
longed the day if there was a pressure of 
work still to be done. Until poor health 
prevented, he was a regular attendant at 
engineering meetings. He and his wife be¬ 
came members of the Presbyterian Church 
in Kansas City, Mo., and in Knoxville they 
were regular attendants at the Second 
Presbyterian Church. 

Charles F. Barrett was bom in Somer¬ 
ville, Mass., in 1880 and later lived in 
Belmont. At the time of his death he re¬ 
sided in Springfield, Mass. He was a sales 
engineer for Standard Electric Times. For 
many years he was active in automobile 
circles and was associated at various times 
with Locomobile, Knox, Pope and Hart¬ 
ford and Electric Vehicle Company. He 
was a member of the Automobile Old 
Timer’s, Inc. He leaves two sons, Franklin 
W. Barrett of Springfield, and Charles F. 
Barrett, Jr., of Schenectady, N.Y.; one 
sister. Miss Alice G. Barrett, former Bel¬ 
mont school teacher; and four grandchil¬ 
dren. — Eugene H. Russell, Jr., 82 Dev¬ 
onshire Street, Boston 9, Mass. Carle R. 
Hayward, Room 8-109, MIT., Cambridge 
39, Mass. 

• 1905 • 

Due to a misunderstanding as to the due 
date for class notes for November, no 1905 
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news appeared in that issue. However, a 
condensation of these notes was mailed in 
late October to all ’05 men on the sub¬ 
scription list. In the belief that we did not 
have all the names (life members, and so 
forth) I am duplicating a few things here, 
principally vital statistics. The 1948 get- 
together at Osterville, Mass., in June was 
a huge success, socially at least, and it was 
again agreed to repeat on June 17, 18 and 
19, 1949. Wallace MacBriar, Harry Nab- 
stedt, Tom Estabrook, and Arthur Rus¬ 
sell have retired from business. The deaths 
of Horace Macintire, Ralph Tarbett, Rus¬ 
sell Willson, Herman Holz and 2^nas 
Staples were recorded. 

This month we have to inform you of 
the death on August 13 of Ellis G. Wood 
at his summer home in West Rindge, N.H. 
His home town paper, the Arlington, 
Mass., Advocate, gives this information: 
“Mr. Wood attended Arlington schools 
and M.I.T. While in high school he made 
up a famous baseball battery with his 
brother, the late Harold B. Wood. He was 
connected with tlie William T. Wood Ice 
Tool Mfg. Co. of Arlington and went with 
the company to Hudson, N.Y., when it 
merged and became the Gifford-Wood Co. 
Mr. Wood was a member of the First Bap- 
fi.st Church while living with his family on 
Massachusetts Avenue, Arlington. Besides 
his wife Ora Blair Wood of Rindge, N.H., 
he is survived by his daughter, Mrs. Ernest 
R. Woodfin of Katonah, N.Y.; two sisters, 
Mrs. Dunbar F. Carpenter and Mrs. James 
Nowell of Winchester; three brothers; Mr. 
John F. Wood, Mr. William T. Wood, both 
of New York, and Mr. Oliver W. Wood of 
Norwood, and three grandchildren.” 

Sorry I mi.ssed a letter from our class 
Rector, Sid Caine, for he took the trouble 
to write in considerable length in regard 
to his inability to attend reunions. Sunday 
is apparently a busy day for a minister for 
his letter was written just after his first 
morning service at 6:30. Sid was, however, 
planning to attend the 47th reunion of his 
class at the University of Louisville, Ken¬ 
tucky. Sid says: “As to playing golf. I’m 
reallv quite broad-minded and wouldn’t 
mind others smacking a small ball as an 
excuse for walking for I put in five to ten 
miles a day in parish calling.” — Fred 
W. Goudthw.^it, Secretary, 274 Franklin 
Street, Boston 10, Mass. Sidney T. Strick¬ 
land, Assistant Secretary, 69 Newbury 
Street, Boston 16, Mass. 

• 1906 . 

We have had occasion to refer to the 
Bell System retirement plan as it has af¬ 
fected a number of our classmates. Your 
humble scribe entered his furlough previ¬ 
ous to retirement on July 9, 1948, exactly 
42 years after entering the employ of the 
New England Company in Boston. Some 
of our classmates who are in the Company 
attended the farewell dinner which was 
held on Julv 8; among them being Henry 
Darling and Frank Benham. Frank, it will 
be recalled, retired in February, 1947. Our 
classmate Fred Batchelder, who was also 
with the New England Company retired 
early this year. The Secretary called on 
Fred one afternoon this September and 
enjoyed a yery pleasant yisit at his attrac- 
tiye home near the ocean at Hampton, 


N.H. If readers will pardon the personal 
allusion, your Secretary advised his friends 
that he anticipated retirement with “min¬ 
gled emotions,” feeling that time might 
possibly hang heavily on his hands, with¬ 
out any regular vocation. So far, it has been 
one continuous vacation and the idea of 
having every day a holiday has not worked 
out too badly. Golfers in the Class will be 
interested to know that Frank Benham and 
myself belong to the same country club 
and have had munerous rounds of golf this 
summer. On September 3, we made up a 
foursome including George Guernsey, who 
lives in Wellesley and has been playing 
olf only the last 12 or 13 years. George 
as done remarkably well at the game and 
gave us a lesson as to how we should play 
our course. This is intended particularly 
for Allyn Taylor’s benefit as he may have a 
real battle on his hands for the class cham¬ 
pionship at the next reunion. A few weeks 
ago the Secretary had the pleasure of play¬ 
ing with George on his home course at 
Wellesley and spent a most enjoyable 
afternoon. George is the treasurer of the 
Dana Hall School for girls located in that 
college town. 

Apropos of retirement, the Secretary 
recently received the following letter from 
Herbert Dean who has been with the Bell 
Telephone Company of Pennsylvania in 
Philadelphia since he left the Institute: 
“The American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company’s bulletin reports that the auto¬ 
matic retirement rule is overtaking you. 
It seems such a short time since you 
started in New England Telephone, and 
I went afield to the Bell of Pennsylvania. 
I hope your career has yielded the satis¬ 
factions that you sought and that you have 
health and peace of mind. May the years 
ahead bring you happiness and serenity. 
My own retirement is on December 1. My 
domicile will be in Branford, Conn.” As a 
result of the Secretary’s retirement the ad¬ 
dress of the Class Secretary is his home ad¬ 
dress, 215 Crosby Street, Arlington 74, 
Mass. This indicates that, unlike Herbert 
Dean, the Secretary plans to make no 
change in his residence for the present. 

Under date of July 20, the following was 
received from the late Charlie Locke: 
“Ray J. Barber reports that after two years 
of looking, he and Mrs. Barber have found 
an apartment only one mile from his office 
in the Engineering Building of the Uni¬ 
versity of Southern California in Los An¬ 
geles. Ultimately they are hoping to get a 
separate house, and there seems to be some 
rospect of it with the continuation of new 
uilding in Los Angeles which is easing 
the housing shortage considerably and 
causing prices to drop. La.st winter he had 
quite a serious illness with a heart attack 
and pneumonia, but is now back to his 
usual health. He taught in the summer 
session at the University of Southern Cali¬ 
fornia until July 24 and then had a mine 
examination job in Siskiyou County, Calif. 
After that he and Mrs. Barber had a cot¬ 
tage on the Hoover ranch near Santa Cruz, 
Cmif., until September 4, when he had to 
be back at the school for registration. His 
new address is 1140 West 27th Street, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif.” 

We have acknowledged Charlie Locke’s 
assistance on numerous occasions in the 
past and it was a distinct shock to hear that 


he had passed away a short time ago. 
Classmates may recall he was an 1896 man, 
or 10 years our senior. I am sure if the 
members of 1906 could keep up the same 
enthusiasm and interest in life which 
Charlie Locke demonstrated, we could 
look forward to the next ten years with 
pleasant anticipations. 

A June wedaing interfered with the Sec¬ 
retary’s attendance at the annual Alumni 
Day held on June 12. The Class was rep¬ 
resented by the Assistant Secretary and 
four other faithful members, namely: Bill 
Abbott, George Henderson, Henry Gins- 
burg and Abe Sherman. — James W . Kid¬ 
der, Secretary, 215 Crosby Street, Arling¬ 
ton 74, Mass. Edward B. Rowe, AssistarU 
Secretary, 11 Cushing Road, Wellesley 
Hills 82, Mass. 

• 1907 . 

The relatively small amount of news re¬ 
garding classmates that I am able to give 
you in this issue is secured chiefly from the 
1948 Alumni Register. J. W. G. Hanford, a 
graduate in Mechanical Engineering, is 
now retired, his home address is 143 South 
Street, Andrews Place, Los Angeles 4, 
Calif. William F. Kimball is a designing 
draftsman at Raytheon Manufacturing 
Company in Waltham, Mass., his home 
being at 19 Balcarres Road, West Newton 
Mass. Rudolf H. Kudlich is now superin¬ 
tendent of laboratories for the United States 
Bureau of Mines at College Park, Md. Dan 
A. Loomis, who for many years has carried 
on a real estate business in Springfield, 
Mass., has retired and is living at 14 River- 
view 'Terrace in Springfield. Byron P. Luce 
is representative for Colombia, South 
America, of Honolulu Iron Works Com¬ 
pany at 165 Broadway, New York City. 
Albert P. Mansfield, who took the Course 
in Electrical Engineering at the Institute, 
is an engineer specializing in textile ap¬ 
plications of electrical equipment with 
General Electric Company at Schenectady, 
N.Y. Herbert A. Sullwold is an engineer 
with Hughes Aircraft Company, Florence 
and Teale Streets, Culver City, Calif. 

Ernest A. Miner, who for many years 
has been located in Cleveland, Fla., is now 
at 11 Hillside Park, Malden 48, Mass. 
Ernest wrote me a long interesting letter 
of September 25, in which he said that 
since the middle of last July, he has been 
living in the 110-year-old house which be¬ 
longed to his grandfather. It seems that a 
tenant who had been occupying this house 
was going to move, and Ernest went to 
Malden to personally supervise the neces¬ 
sary repairs and to size up the general 
situation. He plans to return to Florida, 
however, before the end of 1948. He 
originally built a 10 foot by 14 foot camp 
in Cleveland, Fla., which apparently is 
quite removed from closely settled dis¬ 
tricts, but has made additions to it so that 
two people can comfortably live in it. He 
has guava, citrus and mango trees on his 
property that he planted from seed and 
are now bearing fruit. He says that last 
year his place was struck twice by hurri¬ 
canes, about one week apart, during which 
a stick holding a large door to his shed 
gave way, with the result that the roof was 
entirely blown off. He further states that 
“due to Course I knowledge, the house 
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stood intact.” When he left his camp late 
last May, there were truck loads of oranges 
all ready to be picked in his neighbor’s 
orchard, and canners were paying only 
about 15 cents a box for oranges. He writes 
that his camp is located 103 miles south 
of Tampa on the Gulf Coast, outside of 
town or city limits, so that there are no 
city taxes on real estate. The owners of 
many $7,000 or $8,000 homes near him 
received tax bills for 1947 for nothing ex¬ 
cept a cost of 50 cents to send out the 
notices. He writes; “Five dollars for fire¬ 
place wood sufficient for the winter! Why 
stay near Boston and pay $250 or more for 
taxes and as much for coal?” 

Prescott Nichols wrote to me on Sep¬ 
tember 24, saying that in November, 

1946, he bought the shell of a house trailer 
and spent the following winter and spring 
fitting up the interior, as a hobby. In April, 

1947, he turned in his resignation to the 
Municipal Lighting Department of the 
town of Reading, Mass., where he has 
been electrical engineer for several years, 
with the expectation that this would take 
effect on November 1, 1947. He sold his 
house, disposed of most of his furniture, 
and moved into the trailer, with the ex- 

ectation tliat he would go to St. Peters- 

urg, Fla., for at least the winter of 1947- 

1948, Early in October, 1947, however, a 
fatal accident took place in tlie power 
station of the lighting department, so that 
upon request of the management, he 
agreed to stay on the job for another year. 
When he wrote me, he was expecting to 
go to Bradenton, Fla., on last October 
25, and probably to buy a small place 
somewhere in Florida as a permanent 
home. The best address that can be given 
for him at present however, is 226 Ash 
Street, Reading, Mass. — Bryant Nich¬ 
ols, Secretary, 23 Leland Road, Whitins- 
ville. Mass. Harold S. Wonson, Assistant 
Secretary, Commonwealth Shoe and 
Leather Company, Whitman, Mass. 

• 1909 • 

Art Shaw, I, and Heinie Spencer, II, 
who are our active committee on the 40th 
reunion report that they have signed up 
East Bay Lodge at Oyster Harbors for a 
week end either before or after Alumni 
Day, June 11. More later. Reserve these 
week ends tentatively. You have all prob¬ 
ably received a letter from President Carl 
Gram, X, urging contributions to the 
Alumni Fund as well as calling attention 
to the 40tli reunion. 

We were more than pleased to receive 
a long letter from Calvin Harrub, XI, a 
member of our class day committee and 
also the senior portfolio committee. He 
certainly has a great many accomplish¬ 
ments to his credit and to that of ’09 as 
well, and we know that he would err on 
the side of modesty. “It has been a long 
time since I received your letter with the 
several enclosures re activities at the Insti¬ 
tute. I have thought several times of writ¬ 
ing to tell you something of myself, but 
somehow have never gotten around to 
doing it. You know what is said about the 
paving in a certain region. Well, it appears 
that I may have contributed to that paving 
project. If I begin at the beginning and 
merely touch the high spots of my experi¬ 
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ence since leaving Technology it may 
rove so long that you will lose interest 
efore you finish reading, so I will try to 
make it as brief as is consistent with facts. 
You may possibly remember that I was 
appointed superintendent of filtration for 
the city of Springfield, Mass., before 
graduation coming back to graduation 
several months after I had reported for 
duty with the city. I operated the old 
Ludlow filters for the city the last year 
they were in service, and about the first 
of the next year, 1910, put the new Mun- 
dale plant in operation. 1 remained in 
Springfield until the fall of 1911 when 
conditions became unbearable, and I 
resigned to accept an appointment as 
sanitary engineer with the State Depart¬ 
ment of Health of New Jersey. Molly 
ScharfiF, XI, was also appointed to a simi¬ 
lar position with the New Jersey Depart¬ 
ment at the same time. Our classmate, 
Nichols, XI, was at that time with the New 
York Continental Jewell Filtration Com¬ 
pany, and about a year later left them to 
take a po.sition on the teaching staff of 
Carnegie Institute. He recommended me 
to his former employers, and as a result I 
resigned from the New Jersey Department 
and went with them. While with them I 
traveled all over the eastern half of this 
country and Canada erecting and trouble¬ 
shooting on filtration plants, and gained 
some experience which has since been of 
great benefit to me. During those years I 
took several civil service examinations, 
government and others, just to see how I 
stacked up with others in engineering 
matters, and to my surprise received an 
appointment as sanitary engineer in the 
United States Public Health Service in 
1916. I stayed with that organization until 
July, 1921. During that time I had several 
details: in charge of sanitary surveys of 
cities and towns on Narragansett Bay and 
Long Island Sound for two seasons; in 
January, 1918, I was sent to the south to 
take charge of malaria control work in the 
extra-cantonment zone around Camp 
Joseph E. Johnstone and the cities of 
Jacksonville and .South Jacksonville, Fla. 
This comprised about 12 square miles of 
the territory in the vicinity of the camp. 

“At the conclusion of World War I, I 
was recalled to Wa.shington and sent on a 
tour of the southeastern states visiting the 
state health officers to find out how the 
United States Public Health Service could 
help them in sanitary engineering matters. 
As a result, I was detailed to the Kentucky 
State Department in May of 1919, as act¬ 
ing state sanitary engineer, and later had 
the states of Tennessee and Mississippi 
added to my territory. While on this detail 
I was approached by a Nashville consult¬ 
ing engineer with a proposition to go into 
partnership with him. 'This had been my 
goal since I first visited Tennessee, but I 
wanted to get the State Health Depart¬ 
ment Sanitary Engineering Division on a 
firm footing before leaving it, so postponed 
joining the firm of Klyce and Harrub for 
two more years. On July 1, 1923,1 left the 
state, and have since been in consulting 
work. I had succeeded in getting the state 
legislature to enact a law creating the Di¬ 
vision of Sanitary Engineering in the 
Health Department in 1921, but stayed 
with the state the next two years to break 
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in my successor. Five years after joining 
Mr. Klyce he died, and since that time I 
have carried on the business under the 
name of C. N. Harrub Engineering Com¬ 
pany. Our work has been mainly water 
supply and sewerage work, with some 
paving and dams in the states of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Mississippi, and we have 
had some very interesting problems to 
work out. In addition to my consulting 
work I also held the position of sanitary 
engineer with the Nashville City Health 
Department, resigning that position about 
a year ago. I was the first state sanitary 
engineer of Kentucky, of Tennessee, and 
of Mississippi, and of the city of Nash¬ 
ville. This briefly outlines my activities 
since graduating from M.I.T. Now some¬ 
thing of my personal affairs. 

“About a year after graduation, in April 
1910, I married Jessie Alice Morrison, 
with whom I had kept company since be¬ 
fore I entered Technology. We have three 
children, two boys and one girl, all of 
whom are grown up and have children of 
their own. The oldest boy was bom in 
Brockton, Mass., the girl in Trenton, N.J., 
and the youngest boy in Jacksonville, Fla. 
The oldest boy is now in the engineering 
organization of the Nashville, Chattanooga 
and St. Louis Railroad as assistant to one 
of the officials, and has a very good posi¬ 
tion. He has two boys and a girl. The 
youngest boy is project engineer for a 
manufacturing company in Indiana, and 
also has a very good position. He has one 
child, a little girl. My daughter is now 
living in Umatilla, Oregon, near the Co¬ 
lumbia River, and the recent floods came 
within one block of her home. She has two 
boys, so you .see I now have six grandchil¬ 
dren. Still, I don’t feel old. In regard to my 
address, I am still living at the same ad¬ 
dress I have had since 1929, when I bought 
my present home. My business address 
has been changed several times. I am en¬ 
closing one of my cards announcing my 
change of address as of the first of January 
of this year. (148-B Fourth Avenue North, 
Nashville, Tenn.) I had not heard of Mor¬ 
rill’s work in the Orient. He must like that 
part of the world to have gone over there 
again. I expect there is a big field for sani¬ 
tary engineers there now, but I am getting 
too old to be interested outside the United 
States. If you have stayed with me this far 
you are no doubt getting tired of my un¬ 
exciting experiences, so I will close. If 
there is an)4hing more that you wish to 
know about me and mine, I hope I may 
be able to tell it to you in person at the 40- 
year reunion of our Class next year.” 

By coincidence Calvin mentions Art 
Morrill, XI, in his communication and Art 
Shaw sends us one from Art himself: 
“About half the time I am traveling around 
the interior of China, where sometimes it 
is difficult to find someone to talk English, 
to say nothing of doing typing. Traveling 
by air I have to leave my typewriter in 
Nanking and try to wangle one when I get 
to the other end. It is very interesting work 
and we are getting some things done. But 
sometimes, alas, my letters get pretty old 
before they are answered. May and June 
I spent in Tientsin and Peiping. In spite 
of what you read in the papers fife in those 
two cities is fairly normal, although Com¬ 
munists may be wandering in the country- 



side 30 miles away. While I was in Tientsin 
they damaged a bridge on the railway 
just outside the city and one or two trains 
to Peiping were canceled. Some people in 
the city thought they could hear me moot¬ 
ing but I did not. 

’‘Economic conditions are very bad, 
even though the Communists do not stop 
you from going of an afternoon to have 
coffee and delicious chocolate cake at 
Kiessling’s. Inflation is accelerating and 
in all big cities there are thousands of 
destitute refugees. Still, it is claimed that 
if all of the goods to be provided by the 
United States in one year under the Eco¬ 
nomic Co-operation Administration were 
sold in the open market, the proceeds 
would be enough to retire the entire note 
issue of the Chinese Government. Things 
wouldn’t be so bad if the civil war could 
be stopped. It is said that perhaps 85 per 
cent of the national expenditures goes into 
it, which must be the real reason for the 
inflation. This morning I had ham, eggs, 
hot cakes, and coffee for breakfast and tne 
bill was CNC 2.25 million; and that was at 
our cafeteria which is an inexpensive place 
to eat. Leaving Nanking last week I only 

ave the baggage porter $200,000, which 

guess was cutting it a little thin. It is not 
allowed to publish black market rates in 
China, but in Hongkong the other day a 
million Chinese dollars were worth 12 
cents in United States currency.” 

Molly, who is also one of our assistant 
secretaries, sends us several newsy items 
as follows: “George Weinhagen, II, in 
Milwaukee and Dan Belcher, II, in Min¬ 
neapolis have both been seriously ill and 
would be glad to hear from any of their 
classmates. Their addresses are as follows: 
for George, in care of A. George Schulz 
Company, 433 West Clyboum Street, Mil¬ 
waukee, Wis., and for Dan, Bemis Brothers 
Bag Company, Minneapolis, Minn. Lew 
Nisbet, I, who is practicing civil engineer¬ 
ing in Portland, Maine, is planning to be 
in Florida from November 1 to sometime 
in May. Joe White, XI, who is chief en¬ 
gineer of the Allegheny County Transit 
and Traffic Commission in Pittsburgh, 
writes that his daughter, Alice, is married 
and is living in California with two beauti¬ 
ful sons; his daughter, Martha, is just about 
to enter her third and final year of law at 
the University of Pittsburgh; and his son, 
Joseph White, Jr., is 19 and entering his 
second year at college. (See July, 1948, Re¬ 
view.) Ben Pepper, I, writes that he spent 
a few weeks in Mexico City last spring and 
that he and Mrs. Pepper celebrated their 
35th wedding anniversaiy with Garnett 
Joslin, III, and Paul Lord, III. They also 
had dinner with Paul Lord, his wife and 
one of his daughters early in August at 
Cotuit. Incidentally, Paul Lord was in New 
York recently and had lunch with me. 
Horace Clark, I, is practicing consulting 
engineering at Sanford, Maine, and writes 
that his youngest daughter, Joan Eliza¬ 
beth, is a senior at Bradford Junior College 
this year and hopes to enter the Institute 
to study architecture after her graduation.” 

Paul submits a most interesting account 
of his summer odyssey. “Back in August I 
had a letter from my sister. She and my 
brother-in-law have lived in Detroit since 
1914. They were planning to put the car 
on the Buffalo steamer and drive to Chat¬ 
ham on the Cape for their vacation and 


why shouldn’t I meet tliem up the Hudson 
and go with them? So I went up to Kings¬ 
ton, up in Tom Desmond’s, I, bailiwick, to 
meet them and drive into New England. 
I knew that Jim Critchett, XIV, upon his 
retirement from Union Carbide and Car¬ 
bon, had moved to Orleans, the next town 
to Chatham towards Provincetown, so nat¬ 
urally I called Jim, found out where he 
lived and drove over to see him and Ruth 
in their new home. I wish all of our class¬ 
mates might have been along with me. Jim 
has a delightful arrangement — a big and 
commodious house, and I was particularly 
intrigued by a workshop among the trees 
near the house where I am sure Jim can 
contrive anything from wood and maybe 
from metal, also. I wish I might include in 
these notes a snapshot I took of Jim. If he 
does not look the part of the Lord of the 
Manor, I just miss my guess! I am sure all 
of us classmates wish him and Ruth well 
on their beautiful estate. 

“From the Cape we drove up to Boston 
and I went over to the Institute. To be 
sure, our 40th anniversary is almost here 
and I see many familiar faces when I go to 
Cambridge. But it does seem to me that 
with every passing year I get more fun as 
I mosey alx)ut on the banks of the Charles. 
This visit was no exception. In spite of the 
many difficulties, everything seemed se¬ 
rene and under perfect control. I had just 
had dinner with Lobby a few days before 
in New York and when I saw him he had 
me meet Dr. Compton and again I thanked 
Heaven for that magnificent man and for 
the remarkable things he has done for the 
Institute. I am happy to report that every¬ 
where I heard good reports for Jimmy Kil¬ 
lian as he takes over the Presidency. All of 
us in the New York area have heard and 
seen Jim at class luncheons and I am sure 
all of us have always been favorably im¬ 
pressed. Certainly Jim has been well 
groomed for his noble job and certainly we 
all wish him well! The buildings looked 
splendidly. New buildings are being built 
and the grounds looked simply beautiful, 
as you might expect. I certainly bring you 
a good report on what I saw.” 

Incidentally, Paul paid another visit up 
Boston way in September and had lunch¬ 
eon with your Review Secretary and 
Heinie Spencer when we discussed class 
matters, including the reunion. — Paul 
M. WiswALL, Secretary, 90 Hillside Ave¬ 
nue, Glen Ridge, N.J. Chesteh L. Dawes, 
Review Secretary, Pierce Hall, Harvard 
University, Cambridge 38, Mass. Assist¬ 
ant Secretaries: Maumce R. Scharff, 
258 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y.; 
George E. Wallis, 1606 Hinman Avenue, 
Evanston, Ill. 


• 1910 • 

While I was on vacation, Phil Burnham 
stopped in at my office on his way back 
home from Rockport, Mass., where he was 
enjoying a vacation. I am very sorry to 
have missed him. Phil left me a clipping 
giving the news of the death of Bill 
Haugaard which was a great shock as I 
had a most pleasant visit with Bill this 
past spring. I also received a letter from 
Carroll Benton giving me the same news. 
The following is an excenit from the New 
York Times: “William E. Haugaard, an 


architect with offices at 350 Fifth Avenue, 
who as New York State Architect in 1928- 
44 designed State office buildings, prisons, 
hospitals, schools and other structures 
erected at a cost of more than $250,000,- 
000, died on . . . [September 16] in St. 
Luke’s Hospital of a heart ailment after an 
illness of a few hoius. Mr. Haugaard, who 
lived at 395 Riverside Drive, was 59 years 
old. Mr. Haugaard designed and super¬ 
vised construction of the Pilgrim State 
Hospital at Brentwood for the insane 
which accommodates more than 10,000 
patients and more than 2,000 physicians, 
nurses and other employees. He designed 
and supervised the erection of the Attica 
State Prison. In sanitation, educational, re¬ 
habilitation and recreational facilities, as 
well as in strength, the prison is regarded 
as one of the best examples of modem 
enological structures. Born in Brooklyn, 
e was a son of the late John T. Haugaard, 
a builder. He attended public schools and 
was graduated in 1908 from Pratt Institute. 
Later he studied at . . . Technology, 
where he won the Rotch Scholarship, 
which enabled him to study at the ficole 
des Beaux Arts in Paris. Later he did archi¬ 
tectural research in Italy and England. In 
1913 he began four years’ work at the 
Panama Canal construction area, where he 
designed hydro-electric plants, hospitals, 
office buildings and even entire villages 
for Isthmian Canal Commission em¬ 
ployees. During the first World War Mr. 
Haugaard served as Construction Quarter¬ 
master at the General Hospital, Fort Mc¬ 
Henry, Baltimore. He designed many resi¬ 
dences, churches and other buildings in 
this city as a member of the firm of Hau¬ 
gaard and Burnham before his appoint¬ 
ment as State Architect in the Department 
of Public Works in 1928.” 

Carroll Benton’s letter follows: “No 
doubt you already know about the sudden 
passing away of Bill Haugaard, so the en¬ 
closed clipping may not be news but I 
will send it tdong anyhow. Bill’s death 
came as quite a shock. The last time I 
talked with him was a year ago last July 
regarding his attendance at the monthly 
luncheon. He said nothing about not feel¬ 
ing all right then. He seemed to be very 
busy and, consequently, vras usuallv un¬ 
able to attend. As I recall, he was atle to 
be present at only one of our luncheons. 
Bill is the second one of oiu 1910 luncheon 
group that has passed on suddenly within 
the last year. The other was Alfred Phillips. 
I had just returned home from a six weeks’ 
sojourn in the Laconia, N.H., hospital 
when I learned of his death. I was doubly 
shocked in Al’s case as I had had a number 
of telephone conversations with him just 
before starting on my vacation in July, 
1947, regarding the possibibty of holding 
our monthly luncheons uptown at the new 
headquarters of the local M.I.T. Club. We 

X eed to get in touch with each other 
;r I returned to the city from my vaca¬ 
tion and to go up and look the place over. 
We never got around to it. A few days 
after I arrived at Three Mile Island in 
Lake Winnepesaukee I was taken with 
violent abdominal cramps and was rushed 
to the nearest hospital (Laconia) where 
they performed an emergency operation. 
I stay^ there six weeks (hot ones, too) then 
went home for two months. The thing 
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didn’t seem to heal up, however, so after 
a consultation at the Lahey Clinic, I went 
up to the New England Deaconess Hos¬ 
pital out in the Fenway, towards the end of 
November, where they performed two 
more operations. After putting in another 
six weeks there I came back home the first 
part of January this year. I have been back 
on the job with the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company since March 1. 

I am feefing all right now and am very 
thankful that things turned out so well. 
I’m sorry that I didn’t get around to call¬ 
ing up some of the fellows when I was in 
the hospital in Boston but with the mnrses 
and doctors and others coming and going 
I just didn’t think of it. 

“I don’t believe our little luncheon 
group has met since A1 Phillips died, at 
least 1 haven’t attended any meetings nor 
have I heard of any. However, 1 hope we 
can resume them in the near future. I 
have talked with Carroll Shaw, Erford 
Potter and Art Stein recently about getting 
together again and am hoping that we can. 
As you know, we have quite a group of 
1910 men in and around New York. Stein 
tells me that he is not feeling at all well 
(heart condition) and only goes to his 
office now and then for a few hours. I can¬ 
not think of anything more at the moment. 
The next time I am in Boston I will make 
it a rioint to call you up, and I hope it won’t 
be from a hospital, either.” — Herbert S. 
CuEVEHDON, Secretary, 120 Tremont Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 

• 1911 • 

Another well-deserved honor was paid 
a loyal classmate when, on the occasion of 
Northeastern University’s 50th anniversary 
October 2, President Carl S. Ell, XI, con¬ 
ferred the honorary degree of doctor of en¬ 
gineering on Luis de laorez, II, consulting 
engineer, inventor and rear admiral, 
U.S.N.R. Preceding the award, Carl read 
the following citation: “Luis de Florez: 
Master of creative engineering, with a gift 
for applying your knowledge to civil and 
military usages, creator and developer of 
the art of synthetic training methods for 
Naval Aviation, you have saved the lives 
of countless young men of America and 
contributed substantially to the final vic¬ 
tory of our armed forces. In war and peace 
you have served your coimtry well. North¬ 
eastern University considers it a privilege 
to confer upon you the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Engineering. In token thereof, 
I hand you this diploma and invest you 
with this hood.” 1911 salutes you. Monk. 
In the presence of a notable gathering of 
more than 1,000 at the anniversary banquet 
that evening in the Copley-Plaza Hotel, 
Boston, Carl traced the history of North¬ 
eastern from the status of a new educa¬ 
tional institution “worth nothing,” in 1898, 
to the present rapidly-expanding seat of 
learning, with assets of nearly $7,000,000. 
He also told of the institution’s future re¬ 
quirements, including a library building, 
physical education center, law school 
building, scholarship funds for freshmen 
and endowed professorships, all of which 
he estimated would cost $7,800,000. With 
your fine record to date and your zeal and 
persistency, Carl, we of ’ll are sure your 
goal will be reached. 

DECEMBER, I948 


Bruce Goddard Daniels, Yale’48, son of 
Eleanor and Fred Daniels, VI, of Worces¬ 
ter, was married October 16 in New 
Haven, Conn., to Janet Beach, daughter of 
Rev. Dr. and Mrs. David Nelson Beach of 
that city. The bride attended Carleton 
College, Northfield, Minn., for two years 
and then was graduated from tlie Univer¬ 
sity of Connecticut. After a cruise to South 
America the young couple will make their 
home in New York City. 

We were indeed sorry to learn of the 
death of a classmate, Irving R. Pray, V, at 
his home in Baton Rouge, La., August 27. 
Irv spent but two years with us at the In¬ 
stitute, but many remember him as an 
outstanding player on our freshman and 
sophomore football teams. He had been a 
star player at his native Natick high school 
and returned to that Massachusetts town 
to coach through 1911. He then coached at 
Norwich University and later at Louisiana 
State University. During World War I 
Irv was assigned to the Intelligence Corps 
and served with several divisions of the 
First Army and also with the 1st and 61st 
French armies. After the War he remained 
in Germany with the Amw of Occupation 
and was assigned to the German Chief of 
Staff, in charge of liaison. He was awarded 
the Croix de Guerre with Palm by General 
Petain and his victory medal contains five 
battle stars and three silver stars for cita¬ 
tions from G-4. Following his return from 
the War, Irv made his home in Baton 
Rouge, La., where he was in the bridge 
division of the Louisiana State highway 
department. He is survived by a son, John 
Fred Oden Pray of Baton Rouge, two 
brothers and a sister. Interment was in the 
National Cemetery at Baton Rouge with 
full military honors. 

Your Secretary felt a keen personal loss 
of a fine friend and the Institute lost one of 
its most loyal and devoted sons in the pass¬ 
ing on September 24 of Professor Emeritus 
Charles E. Locke’96, Alumni Secretary 
since 1930. 

From Pearson H. Stewart’46, son of 
O. W. Stewart, I, I learned to my delight 
that the name and influence of the late 
Ted Parker, I, our illustrious classmate, 
continues at Technology and in the Ten¬ 
nessee Valley Authority region, thus keep¬ 
ing alive an important and great name in 
engineering. O. W.’s son, Pearson, who is 
director of the East Tennessee office in 
Knoxville, of the Tennessee State Planning 
Commission, received a ma,ster’s degree 
from the Institute in City Planning. He 
writes: “Following Colonel Parker’s death 
many of the Tennessee Valley Authority’s 
engineering personel were unwilling to see 
his name and influence forgotten, so great 
had been his contribution as chief engineer 
since TVA’s inception. Consequently the 
Colonel Parker Fund was established in 
order to send students from southern states 
to the graduate school at M.l.T. Several 
students have already attended by means 
of this fund and two are tliere right now. 
Approximately $1,000 was raised by vol¬ 
untary contributions of TVA employees to 
give it a start, but since then money has 
been contributed to the fund from royalties 
received from various articles written by 
employees of the Authority. 'The fund was 
greatly increased in this manner by David 
Lilienthal from the rov Ities of his book, 
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Democracy on the March." We find that 
the Colonel Parker Fund, amounting to 
the tuition for an academic year of gradu¬ 
ate study, is listed in the M.l.T. camogue. 

John Taylor Arms, IV, was among the 
artists exhibiting at the 19th annual South¬ 
ern Vermont artists’ show at Manchester 
in the 10-day period ending with Labor 
Day. In a column, “Meet the Artists,” the 
Rutland, Vt., Herald said about John: 
“For five years following graduation from 
M.l.T. he was a practicing architect in 
New York City, where he made his earliest 
etchings. Both careers were ended when 
he entered Navy service in World War I. 
Later, he decided to devote all his time to 
the copper plate medium. An article on 
Arms, publimed in Print in 1941, says in 
part: ‘Decidedly John Taylor Arms is an 
exception among etchers. No other Ameri¬ 
can printmaker has reached so wide an 
audience. None knows so many of his fel¬ 
low etchers by their first names. No five of 
them have put so much devoted labor into 
the cause of etching. Any young etcher 
about to embark on his career has a firm 
potential friend in him. He manages to 
execute the most minutely-etched plates 
ever attempted in American printmaking. 
The spiritual quality which underlies his 
etchings springs from the affection which 
he feels for his fellow man as well as for 
his own work.’ ” A fine tribute, John. 

How did you like the initial (September, 
1948) issue of the new “M.l.T. News 
Letter”? We liked it a lot. — Harry Tisdale, 
V, Vice-president of American Dyewood 
Company in New York City, writes that he 
took a little vacation in June, first attend¬ 
ing the American Leather Chemists’ meet¬ 
ing at the Mount Washington, Bretton 
Woods, N.H., and then continuing on via 
automobile to Montreal and Toronto, fi¬ 
nally ending up at Bigwig Inn at Lake of 
Bays, Ontario. He adds that Rose and Joe 
Harrington, VI, took a trip to Nova Scotia 
in August but were a bit disappointed, on 
the whole, as they expected a great deal 
from the circulars which they received on 
that section of Canada. Joe did manage to 
get in some salmon fishing, though. 

A “young blood” policy in the Air Force 
has been evident ever since General Hugo 
S. Vandenberg, 49, became chief of staff 
and so perhaps it should not have sur¬ 
prised us as much as it did when on Sep¬ 
tember 20 announcement was made that 
Lieutenant General, Curtis E. LeMay, 42, 
American air commander in Europe, had 
become chief of the Air Force’s Strategic 
Air Command, succeeding our own four- 
star general George Kenney, 59, who be¬ 
came immediately thereafter head of the 
Air University at Maxwell Air Force Base, 
Montgomery, Ala. “The surprise nature of 
the announcement,” said the New York 
Herald Tribtine, “was shown by this terse 
comment from General Kenney at his 
office at Andrews Air Force Base near here: 
‘It’s brand new to me. When you get orders 
you have to obey them. I just got the 
word.’ ” Subsequently the Boston Globe 
said: “It is known that Kenney preferred 
to remain as head of the Strategic Air 
Force for the Bostonian is an ‘operator,’ 
that is, an airman who specializes in field 
and combat missions. At the Air Univer¬ 
sity his new post is administrative, but the 
Air Force’s command and staff schools 



and Institute of Technology intend to draw 
heavily on Kenney’s background in techni¬ 
cal intelhgence and strategic bombard¬ 
ment.” 

Class President Don Stevens, II, virote 
to George: ‘Tve read the news and I hope 
that this can be construed as good news 
for you. You have certainly done a great 
job for your country as the citizens know 
and ever since the end of the War you 
have not had one moment’s rest from 
tremendous responsibility. I hope that the 
change now coming up will mean relaxa¬ 
tion, long life and good health!” So say we 
all of us. 

We had our first snow here in Gardner 
September 18. but it was just tlie tag end 
of a cold rain storm. Three weeks from to¬ 
day we have our annual class dinner at 
Walker Memorial and next month’s notes 
will have the complete story. In closing, 
here’s a cheery Merry Christmas to you all 
from Dennie and Jack. — Ohville B. 
Denison, Secretary, Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, Gardner, Mass. John A. Heblihv, 
Assistant Secretary, 588 Riverside Avenue, 
Medford 55, Mass. 

• 1912 • 

The Carl Rowley family certainly 
stepped into the limehght last month as 
their son, Charles, was married on Septem¬ 
ber 18, to Louise Stevens of Concord, N.H. 
and on September 20 their daughter, 
Elizabeth, was married at the Rowley’s 
summer home to Eugene Tittmann, Jr., of 
St. Louis, Miss. Both the Cleveland and 
Boston papers carried announcements of 
this dual event, as Carl’s eldest daughter, 
Jane, now Mrs. Ralph Snow, is living in 
Belmont, Mass. 

A good letter from Albert Gale, Box- 
ford, Mass., gives us a glimpse of his activi¬ 
ties. For the past 28 years he has been with 
the General Electric Company working on 
the design and application of auxiliary 
steam turbines for Marine and Naval use. 
He has just received a Certificate of Com¬ 
mendation from the United States Navy 
Bureau of Ships for his work with them 
during the last War. Ilis division has re¬ 
cently been transferred from Lynn to 
Fitchburg. Shirley, Al’s elder daughter, 
graduated from the University of Massa¬ 
chusetts and received her master’s and 
doctor’s degrees from Radcliffe College. 
She married a Harvard graduate (Ph.D.) 
and is now the mother of two boys. The 
younger daughter, Virginia, is a laboratory 
technician at the Polyclinic Hospital in 
New York City. 

The Gales built a new home in Boxford 
early in 1940, designed by Cy Springall. 
Al has a Weimaraner dog, which is quite 
new in this country and which makes a 
fine hunting and watch dog. A vegetable 
garden in the summer and wood chopping 
in the winter keep Al in good physical con¬ 
dition. Now that he is getting older he has 
given up mountain climbing as being a bit 
too strenuous. 

Bob Wiseman enjoyed a very interesting 
trip abroad this summer. In Paris he pre¬ 
sented a technical paper before the Con¬ 
ference Internationale des Grands Reseaux 
Electriques ^ Haute Tension entitled, “The 
Oilostatic Cable System.” Bob also 
checked with Okonite’s affiliates in Eng¬ 


land on problems of mutual interest and 
visited the larger cities there as well as in 
Norway, Holland, France, and Italy. 
While in Rome he had the honor of an 
audience with Pope Pius XII. He found 
time to spend four days at the Olympic 
games. He reports that living conditions 
are extremely difficult in all countries that 
he visited and is glad to be back in the 
United States. 

Your Secretary had the good fortune to 
make a trip abroad this summer and spent 
about a montli in England, France and 
Switzerland on business and pleasure. 
Living conditions are certainly difficult 
and there is a feeling of uncertainty, es¬ 
pecially on the Continent. The general 
morale in England seemed excellent al¬ 
though the people are subjected to strict 
rationing and all kinds of regulations, as 
the Laborite Government pretty well con¬ 
trols every move they make. 'The people 
in France seemed to he in a more cheerful 
mood, although the economic situation 
there is considerably worse than in Eng¬ 
land. They do not care to face the fact that 
their budget is badly unbalanced and that 
only by strict economy and hard work can 
they hope to get back to a self-sustaining 
basis. Switzerland is a delightful oasis in 
a confused world; everybody is gainfully 
employed and they do not have to cope 
with rationing and other depressing regu¬ 
lations. — Fbedeiuck J. Shepaw), Jr., Sec¬ 
retary, 31 Chestnut Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
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Ernest Crocker, chairman of the North¬ 
eastern section of the American Chemical 
Society, has made quite regular appear¬ 
ances in the New England press this fall. 
Crocker, it is learned, has a rather strenu¬ 
ous winter planned with speaking sched¬ 
ules scattered well over the country. His 
talks will deal largely with the subjects of 
odor and taste as they pertain to oils, 
soaps, toiletries, shortenings, and many 
types of processed foods. In this field of 
odor and taste, Crocker is considered one 
of the outstanding authorities of the coun¬ 
try. — Your Secretary recently attended an 
Instrument Society dinner in Philadelphia 
and was delighted to find Ernest D. Wil¬ 
son present. Wilson has been the head of 
the chemistry department of Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute for quite a number 
of years. 

Dean Fales has purchased a house in 
Kennebunkport, Maine. This act concludes 
about 20 years of searching, and also 
means that Dean will spend about six 
months of each year there. While built 
primarily as a siunmer house; the construc¬ 
tion and equipment are such that it could 
be used as an all-year residence. It for¬ 
merly belonged to a well-known artist and 
has a two-story-high studio, in which Dean 
says future 1914 dinners should be held. 

Thanks to William Jackson, one of our 
honorary classmates, the following is a list 
of our classmates who served with the 
Armed Services during the last War. If any 
omissions or errors are noted, please send 
them to yoiu Secretary in order that the 
class files may be complete: Lyman S. 
Baird, Captain, A.U.S.; Roswell F. Bar- 
ratt. Commander, U.S.N.R.; Max M. Braff, 
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Lieutenant Commander, U.S.N.R.; Lucian 
W. Burnham, Colonel, U.S.M.C.; Arthur 
E. G. Collins, Group Gaptain, R.A.F.; 
Thomas H. Green, Major General, U.S.A.; 
Herbert H. HaU, Major, A.U.S.; Frederick 
P. Karns, Major, A.U.S.; Charles S. Lee, 
Commander, U.S.N.R.; William E. Lucas, 
Lieutenant Colonel, U.S.A.; Raymond D. 
McCart, Commander, U.S.N.R.; Fred D. 
Mendenhall, Major, A.U.S.; Stanley W. 
Merrill, Captain, A.U.S.; Ernest L. Os¬ 
borne, Colonel, A.U.S.; Thomas B. Richey, 
Rear Admiral, U.S.N.; Ralph D. Salisbury, 
Colonel, A.U.S.; Paul R. Smith, Com¬ 
mander, U.S.N.R.; Welton A. Snow, Lieu¬ 
tenant Colonel, A.U.S.; Harold G. Storke, 
Golonel, A.U.S.; David L. Sutherland, 
Lieutenant Colonel, A.U.S.; Alden H. 
Waitt, Major General, U.S.A.; John E. 
Wood, Brigadier General, U.S.A.; Frank 
T. Yeh, Captain, Chinese Navy. 

As this will be the last issue of The Re¬ 
view before the holidays, your class offi¬ 
cers wish you all a merry Christmas and a 
happy New Year and hope you will re¬ 
solve on New Year’s Day to be present 
June 17 to June 19 at Pine Orchard, Conn., 
for our 35th reunion. — H. B. Richmond, 
Secretary, General Radio Company, 275 
Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge 39, 
Mass. Charles P. Fiske, Assistant Secre¬ 
tary, 1775 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 
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Many tlianks to you all. Keep up your 
good work for the Alumni Fund. The few 
remaining contributions to come in should 
put us over the top again. More interesting 
class dues letters — most of them written 
in long hand, an added testimonial of the 
loyalty and interest of these buw men to 
take this time to write for their classmates’ 
perusal — appear below. 

Evers Burtner, Department of Naval 
Architecture, M.I.T.: “The big news in my 
family is my daughter’s marriage to Ir¬ 
ving Clark Thayer of Carmel, Calif. They 
drove across country on their honeymoon 
and are making their home in the San 
Francisco area. From now on the glories 
of California eclipse anything New Eng¬ 
land has to offer as far as Cynthia is con¬ 
cerned. Our Department of Naval Archi¬ 
tecture and Marine Engineering at the 
Institute has a new skipper in the person of 
Admiral Cochrane, formerly in charge of 
the Bureau of Ships. He is introdueing 
some new concepts of instruction which 
will be material improvements.” 

After years of silence, Hubert James 
wTites from 218-41st Street, Manhattan 
Beach, Calif.: “Since V-J Day, I have been 
with Holmes and Narver, consulting en¬ 
gineers of Los Angeles, where I found 
James T. Holmes’14 one of the most pleas¬ 
ant and courteous of bosses. In fact, I only 
left there last year to take a job, three miles 
from home, hack with Stone and Webster 
at their new office on the Southern Cali¬ 
fornia Edison job at Redondo Beach, 
where I am assistant in charge of the struc¬ 
tural engineering group. We have a $70,- 
000,000 project there and will later ex¬ 
pand to an office for eleven western states, 
with some large jobs in sight. Of the old 
Course IV crowd, Harold Crowell, Walt 
Rivers and H. P. Sabin are still around 
and all going strong.” 
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My thanks to Bob Schmucker for his 
kind words. From 545 Union Street, Hud¬ 
son, N.Y., he writes: “Anyone who has 
done as much as you have tor the Class of 
1915 deserves immediate support. Noth¬ 
ing important, I am glad to say (depends 
upon how you look at it!) happens to me. 
For the past 17 years I have been teaching 
in the local high school and have learned, 
among other things, that there is as much 
diversity of opinion in education as there 
is today in domestic and foreign policy. 
Every summer for about 12 years, except 
when the War prevented, I have been go¬ 
ing to the Maine woods to fish for trout in 
a group of lakes about 35 miles northeast 
of the southern tip of Moosehead Lake. 
Once while at the Institute, I spent a 
happy week end on the Maine Coast with 
Sanford Willis, who was in the now-aban¬ 
doned mining course with me. I regretted 
greatly to read of his illness and later of his 
passing away. My son graduated from 
Technology in 1939 in physical metallurgy 
and has been with the same company in 
Newark, N.J., ever since. On account of 
the nature of his work he was never in the 
Service. Although I seldom write, I always 
read the class notes and want to express my 
thanks and appreciation of your long con¬ 
tinued and excellent work as Class Secre¬ 
tary.” 

Although not actuallv a regular class¬ 
mate, M. F. Coolbaugh certainly is in¬ 
terested in being classified with T5 and 
writes this splendid letter from the Colo¬ 
rado School of Mines, Denver, Colo.: “It 
has always amused me to be considered a 
member of the Class of T5. When I was 
there I was carrying on research work in 
metallurgy. To obtain this privilege I was 
informed that it would be necessary to 
register and that I would then be allowed 
to attend classes of my own choosing. I 
selected courses which did not interfere 
with my research, but never took any of 
the tests or examinations. Before coming 
to the Institute, I had received two degrees, 
the B.S. and M.S., so it never occurred to 
me that I would be considered a member 
of any class. You can understand how 
surprised I was to find my.self classified 
as a member of the Class of 1915. I must 
say, however, that I felt honored to be in¬ 
cluded with the group. As the years have 
passed I have contacted a number of the 
members of the Class in various parts of 
the world and it always brings back a feel¬ 
ing of friendship for the students and the 
faculty members I learned to know so 
favorably at the school. On January 1, 
1946, I retired from the presidency of the 
Colorado School of Mines after being in 
the position for more than 20 years. Be¬ 
fore engaging in school work I had been 
director of research for the Metals Explora¬ 
tion Company, a Harry Pa)me Whitney 
Organization. Since retiring from school 
administration activities I have again taken 
up research, but this time more as a hobby, 
although I am at present directing, quite 
actively, a Federal Government research 
problem for the production of synthetic 
mica, with several men working with me. 
It shall always be my wish to keep in touch 
with M.I.T. and the wonderful advance¬ 
ment it is making.” 

A delayed letter from Vince Maconl, 63 
Brookside Avenue, Hamden 14, Conn., 
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written last spring after his winter vaca¬ 
tion: “When I ‘dug’ into my pile of mail on 
my return from Florida, I discovered your 
letter written over a month ago, so please 
pardon me for this late reply. After my 
daughter, Lois, returned to Bryn Mawr 
College and my son, Norman, to Yale fol¬ 
lowing their mid-year recesses, my wife 
and I decided to head south so as to absorb 
some Florida sunshine. The weatherman 
behaved royally while we were there and 
as a result we had a wonderful time. I 
managed to get in several games of golf 
and I did some fishing. The golf strokes 
came in liberal quantities but as for the 
fish, they just couldn’t see their way clear 
to join my company in the boat. Well, in 
any event, I tried and did succeed in feed¬ 
ing many of them generously. After three 
weeks of fun I headed home because my 
son, Dick (M.I.T. 1944) who was pincn 
hitting for me kept teUing me how well 
everything was going in the office during 
my absence. My idea was to get back on 
the job before the whole organization 
found out they could well get along with¬ 
out me. I do hope we will have some kind 
of a get-together in June. It seems too bad 
to space those wonderful reunions five 
years apart.” 

The Roxbury, Mass., Citizen of Septem¬ 
ber 30 carried a large, fine picture of Fan¬ 
nie Freeman receiving a testimonial gift 
for his devoted, untiring and unselfish 
work with the Boys’ Clubs and Playground 
Group in the Roxbury section of Boston. 
Congratulations to Fan, a well-deserved 
reward for his long years of noble service 
to this worthy work. Gabe Hilton served 
with a number of other Alumni on the 
eommittee for the annual outing of the 
M.I.T. Association of Buffalo, at Grand 
Island, near Niagara Falls, September 11. 
A good time must have been had by all. 

The following is a supplement to our 
summer visits with classmates. Norris and 
Marion Kimball, of Akron, have three chil¬ 
dren: Louise, taking her master’s degree 
in physical and social service at Simmons 
College, Boston; Ralph, a G.I., who was 
graduated in 1948 from Kent College, 
Ohio, and who will go to the University 
of Michigan for two years’ additional study 
in industrial engineering; his son, Larry, 
puts Norris in the grandfather group; 
Nancy, a senior at Dennison University, 
Granville, Ohio. 

Parrv Keller’s son. Parry, Jr., a graduate 
of the Illinois Institute of Technology, was 
an ensign in the Navy and is now studying 
for his master’s degree at Case Institute of 
Technology, Cleveland. In Taunton, Mass., 
I had a delightful lunch with Loring and 
Mrs. Hayward at their comfortable house. 
Their four children have grown up and 
scattered: Loring, Jr., a lieutenant com¬ 
mander in the Navy and in a great deal of 
the rugged shootings, is now an inspector 
in the Division of Yachts for Aetna In¬ 
surance Company; Richard, a major in the 
Ninth Air Corps, is now with the New 
Hampshire State Board of Education; 
Barbara, married to Marshall Waite, is 
secretary to the director of social activities 
at Cornell, where her husband a G.I., is 
a senior in industrial engineering. Loring’s 
youngest son, Robert, is a freshman at 
Bates College, Maine. 

Next month we hope to have the story 


of the New York and Boston class dinners 
to plan our 1950 reunion and present Gene 
Place’s report on our fiftieth (1965) reunion 
capital gift fund. Help! Help! — Azel W. 
Mack, Secretary, 40 St. Paul Street, Brook¬ 
line 46, Mass. 

• 1916 . 

We regret to inform the Class of the 
untimely passing of Richard E. Hefler, 
who di^ in Elizabeth, N.J., on August 22. 
He was vice-president and treasurer of the 
Hefler-Snyder Company, contractors of 
Plainfield who specialized in road con¬ 
tracting. The entire Class extends its heart¬ 
felt sympathy to the bereaved family. 

News from classmates via the United 
States mails has been skimpy during the 
last month, and our pleas for contributions 
have met with far too little response. We 
can’t publish anything unless we know 
what we’re svriting about, and you know 
who can fvumish the knowledge. At any 
rate, a elipping datelined Washington in¬ 
forms us that David L. Patten has been ap¬ 
pointed head of the Economic Co-opera¬ 
tion Administration’s mission in Portugal 
by its administrator, Paul G. HoflFman. 
Dave was a partner and director of the 
investment banking firm of Whiting, 
Weeks and Stubbs for nearly ten years up 
to 1942, and has recently been a priv'ate 
consulting engineer. 

We did receive a few letters, however, 
contents of which are well worth quoting. 
Dexter North dropped us a line from 
Washington giving information on his 
latest ventures. He writes: “For six years 
prior to the War I was a consulting chemi¬ 
cal engineer in Washington, principally as 
Washington consultant for Arthur D. 
Little, Inc. Soon after the War I was 
drafted into a war job with the Office of 
Alien Property Custodian where 1 had 
charge of work in connection with use of 
the seized patents for war production and 
later in reconversion to peacetime activi¬ 
ties. For over a year now I have been with 
the Central Intelligence Agency, where my 
duties are extremely interesting but, of 
course, cannot be discussed.” 

Phil Baker, who, as we recall, offered 
the Class the key to the city of Detroit in 
1951 if we would hold our reunion there, 
keeps our Assistant Secretary well in¬ 
formed of events. He says: “Steve Brophy’s 
victory train has just gone through Detroit. 
Steve is one of those wonderful fellows 
who always has his name associated with 
victory and to whom everyone always 
wishes yictory. Cy Guething, to repeat, is 
as young looking as ever. His boy is in 
business with him as a manufacturer’s 
agent. Tred Hine is yet unmarried. He has 
a fine position with the Chrysler people 
in charge of their building and mainte¬ 
nance. We see Howard Foster around town, 
quiet as ever, but with that hawk eye for 
oil. As for me, I am trying to see if some 
of these new cars will be available for you 
by our next reunion. I am still in real estate. 
Mv young lady just finished Pine Manor. 
When in Boston, I was astounded at its 
growth and traffic. There is room for some 
real traffic engineers all over America. One 
of the nice.st things that has come our way 
is Ralph Fletcher’s lovelv daughter who 
has married and now lives in our city. Her 
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husband is an able young man with Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill Company.” 

Walter Fowle has hit upon an excellent 
idea that may well be copied by some of 
the others who are busy at the time we 
request some notes but don’t want to 
disappoint us. He sends us some very in¬ 
teresting literature on his business, to¬ 
gether with an aerial view of his smart¬ 
looking factory in Woburn, Mass. Walt is 
a partner of the J. L. Fowle Company, 
manufacturers of band saws and band 
knives for over 50 years. One of his little 
brochures points out that his laboratory 
stands ready to make extensive tests to 
determine the exact type of saw or knife 
for your particular ne^ and we are im- 
pres.sed with the fact that if you have a 
problem of this sort, you may go to him 
and be assured of two things, quality and 
satisfaction. If you need a new carpenter’s 
hand saw, for example, we suggest you get 
one of his Number Ts. We have a welcome 
word from Warren Ames on stationery 
headed B. C. Ames Company, Waltham, 
Mass., manufacturer of micrometer dial 
gages and micrometer dial indicators. 
VV'arren says; “I do not run across many 
classmates in my few travels, but see 
Henry Shepard at Brae Biuri Country 
Club quite often, otherwise stick to the 
plant pretty closely. I now own B. C. Ames 
Company and business is good with me. 
Have good customer list, including Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, and a good prod¬ 
uct. My two older children, daughters, are 
married and I have two grandchildren. 
One of my two sons is working in my shop 
learning the business, and the other is at 
a prep school for a technical education. 
This is only a little, but may help.” It 
certainly does help, Warren, and it isn’t 
just “a little.” We need more like you. 

Last May your Assistant Secreta^ at¬ 
tended Tree Day exercises at Wellesley 
where his daughter, Dorothy, has just 
completed her junior year. While waiting 
for something to happen in the great hall 
of Tower Court he discovered a familiar 
male face which, in turn, appeared to 
show some signs of recognition — none 
other than Allen Giles, whose daughter is 
also at Wellesley. The two young ladies 
are well acquainted but were quite un¬ 
aware of a common M.I.T. 1916 back¬ 
ground. Allen, by the wav, promised to 
send some notes for the column. 

Hen Shepard has answered the call of 
the secretaries with the following: “When 
World War II started, I was pleased to 
find that I was still young enough to get 
back in the Navy as a lieutenant com¬ 
mander. I was assigned active duty here 
in Bo.ston, in the spring of 1942, as a naval 
advisor on production and procurement. 
I had an office at the War Production 
Board and was more than busy expediting 
materials for naval contractors in this area 
as well as the various Navy Yards. In the 
summer of 194.3, I was sent to Guan¬ 
tanamo, Cuba, as ordnance officer for the 
Naval Base. ’There I had charge of all 
Naval magazines, gun repair and station 
security. I spent eight months at Guan¬ 
tanamo and then was assigned duty in the 
Pan-American division of the Chief of 
Naval Operations in Washington. Mv 
work on this tour of duty was chiefly lend- 


lease with all of the west coast South 
American countries. In 1944, 1 was put in 
inactive duty as the Navy discovered that 
I was too old to ‘take a girl on either arm.’ 
After a short vacation I came back here 
to Stowe-Woodward, Inc., where I am 
now vice-president. We manufacture -all 
types of rubber products, principally rub¬ 
ber-covered rolls, molded articles and 
bowling balls. My responsibility is princi¬ 
pally to see that the quality of our bowling 
balls is maintained, and that we have 
proper distribution. We have sales outlets 
in all of the larger cities in the United 
States. My three children are now all away 
at school. Henry, Jr., will graduate from 
Yale this coming January, Ann is a sopho¬ 
more at Hollins College in Roanoke, Va, 
and Dudley, the youngest, has two more 
years at Andover. My svife and I find it 
very strange to be alone in a large house 
except for whirlwind visits during vaca¬ 
tions. I still enjoy my golf very much, 
indeed, and boast a 14 handicap. I now 
have a new hobby which is the restoration 
of old automobiles. Last year I drove my 
1918 Steams Knight in the Glidden Tour 
which covered all of the New England 
states. At present, I am working on a 1921 
Mercer Raceabout and expect to get it out 
on the road next spring after a complete 
rebuilding job; engine, transmission, rear 
end, everytmng. It is a lot of fun as I have 
a completely-equipped workshop in my 
cellar, and I get a big kick out of solving 
some of the mechanical difficulties which 
are encountered. When I get through, the 
Mercer will be just as good as the day it 
left the factory, in appearance and per¬ 
formance. I spent my vacation this sum¬ 
mer in Randolph, N.H., where we have a 
little cottage up on Mount Crescent, with 
2,000 foot elevation. I did not do any 
mountain climbing as I spent most of my 
time chopping down trees and building a 
new woodshed.” 

And George Petit comes through jvist 
the way the old secretaries like it with: 
"You asked for a return mail reply, so here 
it is. When you ask me what I have been 
doing during the past five years you make 
me feel as if I had graduated in 1943. You 
.should have asked what I have been doing 
the past half century! Well, I am still with 
the "rravelers Insurance Company enjoying 
the working part of living. Our son, whom 
we adopted as an infant, is now in his tenth 
year. His future is our great hope. Of 
coiurse, we’d like to see another George 
Petit in M.I.T., provided he doesn’t show 
an interest in the low alphabetical marks 
I made in certain subjects. I can see where 
the ’16 class notes are going to be a suc¬ 
cess wnth you and Ralph Fletcher at the 
helm. [Ed: Thank you, George.] Tell 
Steve to get that 35th reunion rolling.” 

Does anybody have the address of Fred 
F. Glen? Fred, if you read this column, 
give us a break by telling us your address. 
Two letters have alreadv been returned 
from two different addresses, and the 
Alumni Office can’t help either. And all 
the rest of you — write, write! — Ralph 
A. Fletcher, Secretary, Post Office Box 
71, West Chelmsford, Mass. Harold F. 
Dodge, Assistant Secretary, Bell Tele¬ 
phone Laboratories, 46.3 West Street, New 
York 14, N.Y. 
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As these notes go to press the big news, 
which will be old by the time the Decem¬ 
ber issue of The Review is received by 
you, is the change in the administration 
at the Institute. Many individual members 
of the Class count Jim Killian as a personal 
friend. We wish, through this column, of¬ 
ficially, as a class, to congratulate Jim on 
the high honor which he has received, to 
wish him the best of luck, and to pledge 
our support in the great challenge which 
he is facing in succeeding our beloved 
Karl Compton, who is still to be with us as 
Chairman of the Corporation. Those of us 
who know him have no doubts as to his 
ability to meet it. 

Again we are speaking in the past as far 
as our readers are concerned, but at this 
writing, the returns from our initial appeal 
for the class gift are pretty well in and, 
we are proud to say, are most gratifying. 
A total of 85 sent in reply cards with 45 
definite commitments for 10-payment life 
glides, totalling $75,000, about 20 
deferring action or requesting additional 
information, and the remainder definite 
no’s. A follow-up campaign is now in the 
process of organization and from the inter¬ 
est in both the Class and the Institute as 
evidenced by the biographies furnished 
for the Class Book, we have high hopes of 
a minimum goal of $200,000. If you have 
not done so, please send in your reply 
card pronto. If you have mislaid it jurt 
drop a post card to your Assistant Secre¬ 
tary and you will receive full information. 

Speaking of the Class Book, we invite 
your attention to two classics contained 
therein. The prize is the biography, and 
especially the last sentence, of Horace 
Baxter. We submit that the earlier book, 
meaning Technique 1917, was definitely 
wrong. For the second item of interest we 
refer you to the biography of A1 Ferretti. 
We ventured to state a few months ago 
that 'Thurber Fales has reached the ulti¬ 
mate as regards alphabetical designations 
but believe that A1 runs a close second. 
Refer to page 89. We are grateful for his 
guiding comment that all of this multitude 
of letters are associated with engineering. 
That is as it .shovild be. 

After all these years we have a note 
from Nig Sewell who many of you will 
remember as the raconteur par excellence 
of French Canuck stories. Nig has gone in 
for cruising. His home port is Oneida, 
which, though far from the salt spray of 
our old rendezvous, Marblehead, offers 
ample opportunity for grand cruising with 
onlv, to quote Nig, “loons and whip-o- 
wills to bother vou.” Another long lost 
member of our Class that the Class Gift 
uncovered is Al Tonry who shares the dis¬ 
tinction, along with Sherry O’Brien and 
Walt Whitman, of having been reared in 
Winthrop, Mass. Al has been hibernating 
right here in Boston for many years. We 
have his promise that we will see more of 
him. A recent news dispatch informs us 
that Albert E. Tuttle, Commander, 
U.S.N.R., (Ed to us) has been appointed 
to the staff of Organized Surface Brigade 
1-1, United States Naval Reserve. We 
frankly do not know what an Organized 
Surface Brigade is, but trust it is not in a 
class with the horseless cavalry. 
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We are indebted to Hu Wellcome for 
the remainder of our news this month. He 
reports that he recently visited Dud Bell 
and adds, “we always manage to have a 
laugh at Dudley’s.” We are glad that he 
put that apostrophy s in there so we could 
be sure he was laughing witli Dudley, and 
not at him. (That is just a weak attempt at 
being facetious. Dud. We all love you.) 
Hu also informs us that one Colonel Strib- 
ling left a while ago for the Philippines 
where he will be on the joint United States 
Military Advisory Group. Rudy Beaver 
left Boston recently on a trip to the West 
Coast. We hope he returns full of news 
for the class notes. Incidentally, Lobby is 
following the same route in about a month 
to pick up the pieces of dignity, sobriety, 
and so forth, which Rudy may lose en- 
route. We regret to record the death of 
Wolfram A. C. Futterer on June 29. — 
Raymond Stevens, Secretary, 30 Memo¬ 
rial Drive, Cambridge 42, Mass. Fuedeb- 
iCK Bernard, Assistant Secretary, 24 Fed¬ 
eral Street, Boston, Mass. 

• 1919 • 

The New York Times of October 2 
carried a picture of Timothy E. Shea and 
an announcement that he had been elected 
president and director of the Teletype 
Corporation. Tim went with tlie Haw¬ 
thorne Works of the Western Electric- 
Company in Chicago in 1920 as a develop¬ 
ment engineer and a year later transferred 
to the company’s engineering department 
which became Bell Telephone Labora¬ 
tories in 1924. He developed filters and 
networks used for transatlantic radio, car¬ 
rier telephony and television. In 1929 he 
was placed in charge of acoustical, optical 
and electrical dev^opment in connection 
with sound motion pictures. He also super¬ 
vised the development of public address, 
train dispatching and allied forms of 
equipment. In 1939 he was elected vice- 
president of Electrical Research Products, 
Inc. From 1941 to 1945 he served as di¬ 
rector of war research at Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, and as a member of division six, 
undersea warfare committee, National 
Defense Research Committee. He directed 
the submarine research laboratoiy at New 
London, Conn., and supervised a large 
force of engineers and scientists working 
with the Pacific Fleet at Pearl Harbor. He 
is the author of Transmission Networks 
and Wave Filters. He received the Medal 
for Merit, the highest civilian award, and 
a presidential citation for exceptional serv¬ 
ices to the submarine forces of the United 
States Navy. Columbia University 
awarded him the honorary degree of 
doctor of science. 

Benjamin H. Bristol writes to say that 
he will attend our 30-year reunion. Eliza¬ 
beth Coit is at present working with tlie 
New York City Housing Authority as a 
principal project planner. Marion Daniels 
dropped a line to be remembered to the 
Class. Rod Bent says he will attend our 
30-year reunion. Ev Doten writes: “I have 
definitely in mind the reunion of next year 
and have every intention of being with 
you. We regret that George McCarten has 
just moved to Cleveland, as we shall miss 
the many visits with George and his fam¬ 
ily. We wish him all kinds of su'-cess in the 
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new business he is setting up there.” Mrs. 
Thomas S. Derr wrote to comment on her 
husband’s recent death which we an¬ 
nounced in our November colmnn. Mau¬ 
rice Role informs us that he is in the elec¬ 
trical engineering consulting and electrical 
contracting business. Andrew A. Gook, 
Lieutenant Colonel, U.S.A., has moved 
from LaCrescenta, CaUf., to U.S.A. Mari¬ 
etta T.C. Depot, Marietta, Pa. Fred Hewes 
has moved from Hyde Park, Mass., to 
Pacific Gas and Electric Headquarters, 
Storrie, Calif. Carl L. Whittemore has 
moved from Worcester, Mass., to 289 
Richard Avenue, Paxton, Mass. — Eugene 
R. Smoley, Secretary, The Lummus Com¬ 
pany, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
17, N.Y. Alan G. Richards, Assistant 
Secretary, Dewey and Almy Chemical 
Company, 62 Whittemore Avenue, Cam¬ 
bridge 40, Mass. 

• 1921 . 

On behalf of the Class, we extend 
heartiest congratulations and a pledge of 
continued support to the new President 
of M.I.T., Jim Killian’26. We welcome Dr. 
Compton in the new role of Chairman of 
the Corporation and express sincere good 
wishes on his important assignment as 
Chairman of the Research and Develop¬ 
ment Board of tlie National Military Es¬ 
tablishment. 

Winthrop E. Luke of Behnont, Mass., 
has been appointed head of the architec¬ 
tural and building construction depart¬ 
ment of Wentworm Institute, Boston. He 
was formerly with the Stone and Webster 
Engineering Corporation. Also in the edu¬ 
cational field is Edward F. Praetz, who 
heads the mathematics department of the 
Lawrence, Mass., high school. Ed had 
been witli General Electric in Lynn and 
later with the Saco-Lowell Machine Com¬ 
pany. During the last War he served as a 
major. Devenco, Inc., announce the ap¬ 
pointment of Walter W. Anderson as 
supervising engineer in charge of archi¬ 
tectural design in the power plant divi¬ 
sion. 

Augustus B. Kinzel, new president of 
the Union Carbide and Carbon Research 
Laboratories, Inc., has been associated 
with various metallurgical units of that 
corporation since 1926. He was graduated 
from Columbia, Technology and the Uni¬ 
versity of Nancy, France, where he re¬ 
ceived the doctor of science degree in 
1922. Gus is the author of many papers on 
the testing and welding of metals and is 
co-author of the volumes on chromium in 
the “Alloys of Iron” series of monographs. 
He has headed many important commit¬ 
tees of the American Welding Society, 
American Institute of Mining and Metal¬ 
lurgical Engineers and the American So¬ 
ciety for Metals. He serves as director of 
the first two of these organizations and is 
chairman of the Engineering Foundation 
and chief consultant to the Los Alamos 
and the Argonne National Laboratories of 
the Atomic Energy Gommission. In ad¬ 
dition to his work for the Manhattan Dis¬ 
trict during the War, he was senior con¬ 
sultant on metals for the War Production 
Board, chief consultant on metals for the 
Foreign Economic Administration, project 
supervisor for the War Metallurgy Com- 
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mittee and head of the metals section of 
tlie Technical Industrial Intelligence Com¬ 
mission in England, France and Germany. 
In 1947, he received tlie Samuel Wylie 
Miller memorial medal from the Ameri¬ 
can Welding Society. 

Wilhani L., and Mrs. Knoepke of Short 
Hills, N.J., announc-ed tlie marriage of 
their daughter, Doris Charlotte, to Donald 
W. Steimnann of Rochester, N.Y. Phil and 
Edna Coffin of Glen Ridge, N.J., report a 
very pleasant trip to the summer conven¬ 
tion of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers in Mexieo City. Leo Mann, head 
of Leo Mann and Company of Boston, 
purveyors of Gamecock specialties for 
men, has issued an attractive catalog of his 
unusual line of flaconettes and accessories. 

John W. Barriger, President of the Chi¬ 
cago, Indianapolis and Louisville Railway 
Company, continues to carry out new and 
progressive ideas for the Monon, which 
are reflected in the marked increase in 
passenger and freight traffic since he as¬ 
sumed top resjKmsibilities. In this, its cen¬ 
tennial year, the Hoosier Line has a new 
emblem, a new illustrated slogan (The 
Lifeline of Indiana), new diesel engines 
throughout for all services and new rolling 
stock of all kinds. One of the latter, Monon 
Box Car Number 1, was on display at the 
Chicago Railroad Fair after more than 
a year of service in which its many trips 
across the country were charted. Jaek’s 
idea is to use low numbers to avoid error 
and to speed up tlie numerous recordings 
and reports. Bob Waterman may be inter¬ 
ested to note that this car carried Seher- 
ing’s pharmaceuticals from their Bloom- 
ficud, N.J., siding to San Francisco about 
a year ago. Jack’s son is a senior at the In¬ 
stitute and an officer of the Technology 
Christian Association. 

David O. Woodbury, writer, engineer, 
radio and movie playwright, lecturer, 
teacher and raconteur par excellence, is 
receiving considerable mention for his 
eighth book, Battlefronts of Industry, 
which was pubhshed by John Wiley and 
Sons last June. The story is built around 
the wartime activities of the Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation. A recent issue of 
Business Week describes the pioneering 
development work of tlie Thaden-Jordan 
Furniture Company, Roanoke, Va., of 
which Herbert V. Thaden is president and 
general manager. Laminated furniture is 
produced with special molds and syn¬ 
thetic adhesives that bind and shape 
veneers into finished contours. 

Herb DeStaebler, Vice-president of the 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, crosses the 
finish line with the first secretarial com¬ 
mittee report for the month. Says Herb: 
“Robert B. Donworth was here in St. 
Louis. We took some time off from his 
convention and had a most delightful 
afternoon and evening together. Bob is 
still with the Duquesne Light Company of 
Pittsburgh, in power station engineering. 
He looks fit and handsome and I hope he 
and others of the Class get out here soon 
and often.” 

From Washington, Larry Conant sent 
data on George Schnitzler who, for the 
past 25 years, has been connected with the 
National Bureau of Standards. George is 
engaged in the inspection and testing of 
incandescent, fluorescent and photonash 



lamps at the factories of those companies 
which are under contract to the govern¬ 
ment. He also prepares and revises lamp 
specifications to which the products are 
made. George says he spends about one 
day a month in Washington and the bal¬ 
ance in the field, principally in the vicinity 
of New York and Boston. He continues, 
“I was married in 1929 and have one 
child, a daughter, Laura, who is 15 years 
old and a sophomore at BrookUne High 
School. My principal hobbies are taking 
in most of the hit snows in New York, and 
tennis, at which I am still quite proficient. 
This ought to bring out some challengers 
next summer.” 

Thanks to Orville B. Denison, Secretary 
of the Class of 1911, fur his kindness in 
sending a clipping from the Boston Post 
announcing a lecture on “Hypertension” 
by Reginald H. Smithwick, head of the 
department of surgery, Boston University 
School of Medicine. Reg has become an 
internationally famous leader in his pro¬ 
fession. His address concluded a two-day 
observance of the centennial of the School 
of Medicine. 

Recent phone calls have come from 
Harold Stose and Max Burckett. Harold 
has a new home address, 62 Elston Road, 
Upper Montclair, N.J. Max is still con¬ 
cerned with export manufacturing for 
Vick Chemical Company, New York. We 
enjoyed a luncheon with Arthur W. 
Skilling after bumping into him in down¬ 
town New York and discovering that he is 
located a block from us in the Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Company building. Art is 
Socony’s assistant real estate manager. 
Another pleasant luncheon celebrated the 
first meeting with Arthur N. Brambach 
since graduation. Art has been local man¬ 
ager for International Business Machines 
in Seattle for many years. He was in New 
York preparing for a new assignment as 
the special representative in Germany. Art 
is a proud grandfather. His daughter has 
a boy of five years and a girl, aged one. Art’s 
son, who was married last July, returned 
from service with the 10th Mountain 
Infantry to complete his studies at the 
University of Washington. He is an out¬ 
standing skier, a former instructor at Sun 
Valley and last year’s winner of the 
Chilean championships. 

We ran into Joseph G. Hauber in the 
lobby of the Electric Bond and Share 
building. He is in the estimating depart¬ 
ment of Ebasco Services, Inc. Ray Patten, 
director of design for the General Electric 
Company of Bridgeport, Conn., died on 
September 13 after a long illness. A native 
of Malden, Mass., he was a member of 
Course II at tlie Institute. His early work 
was devoted to custom body design for 
Packard and Cadillac automobiles. He 
joined General Electric in 1928. Ranges, 
dishwashers, kitchen appliances and other 
exhibits at the Chicago World’s Fair were 
the result of his designs. In 1939, he re¬ 
ceived the Lord and Taylor award for 
range design. He was a charter member of 
the Society of Industrial Designers. He is 
survived by his wife, Mrs. Margaret De- 
Pue Patten, a son, Robert, and a daughter, 
Nancy, all of Westport, Conn. 

Lester F. Rhodes, a colonel, heads the 
department of military science and tactics 
at Clarkson College of Technology. Jorge 


A. Beeche is in Santiago, Chile, where his 
address is Calle Augustinas 1111, Oficina 
617. Richard McKay has moved his family 
to the Boston area and is residing at 50 
Victoria Circle, Newton Center 59, Mass. 
Thomas B. Card is off on another foreign 
assignment, this time to the Argentine. 
He can be reached in care of Parsons, 
Brinckerhoff, Hogan and Macdonald, B. 
Mitre 366, Salta, Province de Salta, Argen¬ 
tina. Lawrence B. Richardson is with the 
Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corpora¬ 
tion, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N.Y. Richard W. Smith is still in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., with the natural resoiuces 
department of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. In the same vicinity 
is Bernard 11. Moran, a lieutenant com¬ 
mander, whose new address is 206 Elm 
Street, Alexandria, Va. 

A very Merry Clu'istmas and a most 
happy New Year to all of you! — Cahole 
A. Clarke, Secretary, International Stand¬ 
ard Electric Corporation, 67 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N.Y. 

• 1922 . 

Bill Stose is assistant refinery superin¬ 
tendent for the Philadelphia refinery of the 
Atlantic Refining Company. His work 
covers the supervision of refining processes 
for the manufacture of a full line of petro¬ 
leum products and also includes, inciden¬ 
tally, all the headaches that go with a 
process industry. His daughter, Gwen, is 
now a sophomore at Wellesley, living in 
Pomeroy Hall. Your Secretary had the 
pleasure of playing golf with Ab Johnson 
in late September wien he came to Bos¬ 
ton with his wife, Betty, and his daughter, 
Joanne, who is now in her senior year at 
Wellesley. Ab can really belabor that 
onion. In addition to being vice-president 
and general manager of Warner Machine 
Products, Inc., of Muncie, Ind., Ab has 
also been elected president and general 
manager of the Asbestos Manufactiuang 
Company with plants at Huntington and 
Wabash, Ind. The Asbestos Manufacturing 
Company makes brake lining of woven 
asbestos fabric and clutch rings and 
facings for automobiles and similar equip¬ 
ment, including trucks, oil field machinery, 
cranes, steam shovels, elevators, hoists, and 
tractors. George T. Bailey has been elected 
president of Photogravure and Color Com¬ 
pany, 207 West 25th Street, New York 
City. Harvey L. Williams has been elected 
to the board of directors of H. J. Heinz 
Company of Pittsburgh, manufacturers of 
the famous 57 Varieties of food products. 
He is supervising the overseas offices of 
the company which include factories and 
distributing organizations in Great Britain, 
Europe and Australia. 

Tlie following is quoted from the New 
York Times of September 16: “President 
Truman today accepted the resignation 
of Thomas J. Hargrave, president of the 
Eastman Kodak Company, as chairman of 
the Munitions Board of the National Mili¬ 
tary Establishment, and appointed Donald 
F. Carpenter of Southport, Connecticut, to 
succeed him. Mr. Carpenter has been serv¬ 
ing as chairman of the military liaison 
committee of the Atomic Energy Commis¬ 
sion since Feb. 29. He resigned from this 
post and Mr. Truman named William 
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Webster [’23] of Boston, vice-president 
of the New England Electric System, to 
succeed him. Mr. Carpenter was a vice 
president of the Remington Arms Com¬ 
pany when he took the atomic post. Mr. 
Webster was a director and chairman of 
the atomic energy committee of the New 
England Council, and also served as a 
consultant to the Atomic Energy Com¬ 
mission.” George R. Prout, Vice-president 
of General Electric Company has been 
appointed assistant general manager of the 
company’s nucleonics department, and on 
January 1 he will become general man¬ 
ager. Frederick S. Blackall’s picture ap¬ 
peared in Business Week of August 28 
along with the other directors of the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad. 

Frederick Miles, Darien lawyer and 
chairman of the Darien town plan and 
zoning commission, died of a heart attack 
on October 5 wliile playing tennis at the 
Tokeneke Club in Darien. He is survived 
by his wife and two sons to whom the 
Cla.ss extends its sympatliy. 

Children’s school addresses: Gwen 
Stose, daughter of Bill Stose, a sophomore 
at Wellesley in Pomeroy Hall. Joanne 
Johnson, daughter of Abbott L. Johnson, 
a senior at Wellesley in Tower Court. — 
C. Yardley Chittick, Secretary, 77 
Franklin Street, Boston 10, Mass. Whit¬ 
worth Ferguson, Assistant Secretary, 
333 Ellic-ott Street, Buffalo 3, N.Y. 

• 1923 • 

The space devoted to reunion matters in 
the last few sets of notes has prevented 
reporting a considerable number of per¬ 
sonal items, some of which extend back 
to last spring. For example, in May, Presi¬ 
dent Truman presentee! the John Wesley 
Hyatt award for the advancement of 
plastics to John D. Cochrane, Jr., of Cin¬ 
cinnati, director of research and develop¬ 
ment of the Formica Insulation Company. 
The Hyatt gold medal and a $1,000 prize 
were presented at the White House. Jack 
Cochrane is the seventh recipient of this 
award made annually since 1941. The 
award is named in memory of the father 
of the plastics industry who developed 
celluloid, the first thermoplastic, in 1867. 

Roswell B. Daggett, captain, U.S.N., 
became supervisor of shipbuilding in April 
at the New York Shipbuilding Company’s 
yard in Camden, N.J. — In April, Milton 
E. Parker was named professor in charge 
of the food technology program at the 
Illinois Institute of Technology in Chicago. 
— The appointment of John E. Burchard 
as dean of Humanities at the Institute was 
announced in May and has been duly re¬ 
ported in the regular eolumns of The Re¬ 
view. In June these three new positions 
were announced: Thomas B. Drew suc¬ 
ceeded to the position of head of the de¬ 
partment of chemical engineering at Co¬ 
lumbia University. Tom is also a consult¬ 
ant to the Brookhaven National Labora¬ 
tory. James C. Ruddell, Colonel, U.S.A., 
returned from duty in Europe and became 
the new commanding officer of Fort Ham¬ 
ilton, N.Y. Phil Lemler was elected vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Todd Shipyards Corporation, in charge of 
its operations in San Francisco Bay. 

The Baltimore Sunday Sun of July 18 
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devoted considerable space to Weaver W. 
Adams, who won the United States open 
chess championship in that city over 74 
other entrants. Adams practiced mechani¬ 
cal engineering until 1936, when he gave 
it up to devote his time to exhibition play¬ 
ing, lecturing and writing about chess. 
During the War years, he resumed his en¬ 
gineering profession but has subsequently 
renewed his chess activities. He lives in 
Dedham, Mass. 

Fred D. Shaw is vice-president and gen¬ 
eral manager of the Hettinger Enamel 
Corporation of Waltham. The September 
issue of the magazine Industry, published 
bv the Associated Industries of Massa¬ 
chusetts, devotes an article to this firm 
and its associates in their development of 
an increasingly popular method of indus¬ 
trial finishing for a wide field of fabricated 
products, ranging all the way from stoves 
and refrigerator parts, store fronts and 
steel signs, to elevator panels and doors 
and tremendous commercial baking oven 
panels. 

In September, the papers carried the an¬ 
nouncement that William Webster was 
succeeding Donald F. Carpenter’22, as 
chairman of the Military Liaison Commit¬ 
tee to the Atomic Energy Commission, a 
position in which he serves as an aide to 
James V. Forrestal, Defense Secretary. 
Carpenter becomes chairman of the Muni¬ 
tions Board. Webster lives in Wellesley 
and was a vice-president of the New Eng¬ 
land Electric System and director of the 
Worcester County Electric Company. 
After graduation from Annapolis in 1920, 
he did graduate work in naval architecture 
at the Institute and became associated 
with the New England Power Company 
in 1928, with headquarters in Providence. 
He was active in civic affairs there and 
served various electric utilities, becoming 
president of the Narragansett Electric 
Company and the United Electric Rail¬ 
ways Company. 

George T. Gilman died on September 
18. He had attended the 2.5th reunion at 
Cambridge and New London. He was a 
partner in the engineering firm of Moran 
Proctor Freeman and Mueser in New 
York, and lived in Norwalk, Conn. Two 
other deaths that have not been previously 
recorded: William S. Niekamp in August, 
1947, and Felipe Cadenas, lieutenant com¬ 
mander, Cuban Navy, who was naval at- 
tach6 at the Cuban Embassy in Washing¬ 
ton at the time of his death in April. 

One of the very interesting letters for 
which we do not have adequate space was 
written in April from Munich, Bavaria, by 
Albert C. Schweizer. Schweizer, a former 
architect, is now director in the civil ad¬ 
ministration division of the United States 
Occupation Forces in Germany. He got 
into the position (which will be familiar to 
many oAers who have handled similar 
assignments overseas) of finding himself so 
far behind in keeping up his letter contacts 
with various friends and acquaintances 
that he wrote a general letter, had it 
mimeographed and sent copies to those 
whom he wished to bring up to date as to 
his situation. He is living in Munich. His 
wife, Jean, and two daughters, June and 
Ann, he reports, have been with him for 
about a year and a half. June, he says, in 
two winters has become a local ski cham¬ 
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pion, in a place where people learn to sld 
young. 

He devotes considerable space in his 
letter to comments on living conditions 
and our administrative policies in Bavaria. 
The following brief extract from his letter 
will be interesting. It shows a typically 
American approach to the problem of gov¬ 
erning an occupied area and seems to 
have every chance of being just as effective 
as a stronger-handed policy: “My own job 
has greatly changed in the last couple of 
years. I still have the division which has 
overall superx’ision of the Government and 
Politics of the State of Bavaria. Originally 
we picked the officials, directed their oper¬ 
ations and even suggested and wrote the 
laws and regulations under which they 
operated. Gradually the Germans have 
been given more and more responsibility. 
Leading officials were elected, organs of 
government were set up on a constitutional 
basis, parties were encouraged to form. 
Then we withdrew from operations and 
acted by direction and approval or dis¬ 
approval. Lately we have withdrawn fiur- 
ther to the po.sition of mere advisors. The 
legislation in which we maintain interest 
we affect only by personal persuasion. It 
is characteristic that the new Land Director, 
former Michigan Governor Van Wagoner, 
believes his job to be chiefly one of public 
relations. It is significant, too, that the 
greatest effect we have on the Bavarian 
Government is that which comes from dis¬ 
cussion at weekly lunches which he and I 
have with the Minister President and the 
head of the majority party. This control 
and influence by direction is a difficult and 
slow technique. That it can be effective 
is demonstrated by the joint American- 
German working group that I have organ¬ 
ized here. On the German side, this small 
body includes leaders of government, 
church, trade unions, culture, scientists, 
businessmen, political parties, and several 
other fields. They are anxious to educate 
their people and are willing to bury dif¬ 
ferences in the process of doing so. It is 
essentiallv a planning group which is 
seeking means of showing the average 
citizen the democratic way of life. Tlie 
Germans are willing and anxious to learn. 
We should have more good people here to 
give them leadership in that direction. 

“We also need a great deal of printed 
material in many fields to bring the Ger¬ 
mans up to date on what has been happen¬ 
ing in the outside world. I, myself, am 
begging people to send books, pamphlets 
and periodicals which have been pub¬ 
lished in the last ten years in the fields of 
public administration, democracy and civil 
liberties, planning, building, and the like. 
Even if secondhand and in English, this 
material can be most helpful. It we send the 
Germans enough food to make them for¬ 
get their hunger, it will lessen their dislike 
of us. If we can give them aid of a less 
material sort, it will reverse the antago¬ 
nistic trend of their attitude and make 
them more ready to accept us and try out 
our principles.” — Horatio L. Bond, Sec¬ 
retary, National Fire Protection A.ssocia- 
tion, 60 Batterymarch, Boston 10, Mass. 
Howard F. Russeix, Assistant Secretary, 
Improved Risk Mutuals, 60 John Street, 
New York 7, N.Y. 


• 1924 • 

On October 18, Nat Schooler and Bill 
Correale instigated one of the most suc¬ 
cessful gatherings of the Glass which has 
been held in New York for a good many 
years. I am delighted to see that a 25 year 
reunion turns out some of our missing, but 
highly successful clas.smates. Among those 
present were Henry Liebman, who has 
just become chief engineer of the Sanita¬ 
tion Department of New York Gity; Mai 
MacNaught of the Atlantic District Sales 
of the McGraw-Hill Publishing Gompany; 
Jack Hennessy of Syska and Hennessy (de¬ 
signing the heating system for the United 
Nations Buildings in New York City; Bill 
Billard; Paul Cardinal (the vitamin king); 
Frank DiSomma, Bill Delehanty, Bill 
Blaisdell, Vice-president of Bhidworth, 
Inc., Tom Bundy, Ed Shirey, Gregg Shea, 
Dave Evans, B. Alden Gushman, Bill Kep- 
linger, Anatole Gruehr, Bill Rosenwald, 
Carl Vicario, Prett Littlefield, Ed Jagger, 
Henry Zeiger, Ray Hamilton, Tom Matt¬ 
son, Frank Manley, H. H. Abdul Razzack 
who is recently back from India, and Chick 
Kane who favored us with a visit from 
Boston. Plans were laid toward active rais¬ 
ing of our alumni gift and another meeting 
has been called for November 18, at which 
Bill Robinson will put in his appearance. 
We are trying for the Architectural League 
as a location, but the time and place of this 
dinner will be announced later as we may 
not be able to meet the minimum guaran¬ 
tee. 

There are approximately 170 members 
of the Class in the greater New York area 
and we are setting a goal of $250 each 
toward the class fund. If we can meet it, 
we should present about $15,000 toward 
the $35,000 now needed. More on this 
later. 

Bill Robinson reports from Cleveland 
that Earle Bates is with the General Elec¬ 
tric Gompany in Washington, D.C. He is 
leaving for the West Goast shortly, return¬ 
ing to New York on the 18th. More news 
in the next edition. — Francis A. Bar¬ 
rett, General Secretary, 234 Washington 
Street, Providence, R.I. Wili-iam W. 
Quarles, Assistant Secretary, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, 330 West 42d 
Street, New York 18, N.Y. 

• 1926 • 

The Secretary has had the pleasure of 
receiving friendly letters from many mem¬ 
bers of the Class recently. Let me draw 
upon these letters to give you information 
about where people are and what they are 
doing. Whitney Ashbridge, who is in 
Caracas, Venezuela, with the Frederick 
Snare Corporation, says: “Down here we 
are mighty busy. For the last three months 
my boss. Bob Ellis (also ’26) has been away 
in the States on vacation, leaving me to 
keep the wheels of progress turning in his 
absence. When I tell you that we are build¬ 
ing a big ore transfer station that will 
handle three million tons of iron ore a year 
for the Iron Mines Company of Venezuela 
(subsidiary of Bethlehem Steel), wharves 
for oil companies, and are now well under 
way on a twelve million dollar contract for 
extending the port facilities of La Cuaira, 
the port for Caracas, have just finished an 
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assembly building and o£Bce plant for Gen¬ 
eral Motors, and so on, I think you will 
agree that time has not been hanging 
heavily upon my hands. I have run into 
quite a few M.I.T. men down here, both 
in private companies and in the various 
departments of the government. Felipe 
Ecnaniz, our office engineer, took a short 
course there during the War, so you see 
that our Caracas office has quite a bit of 
M.I.T. background. . . . 

“My younger son, John, although not 
yet of school age, seems to be the engineer 
of the family, as he gets much pleasure out 
of fitting things together and playing with 
toys that come apart. To my surprise he 
seems to get as much fun in putting them 
together again as he does in taking them 
down. Our elder boy, Dick, goes to Campo 
Alegre School (English speaking), but he 
seems to be more interested in insects, 
flowers, and so on, than in anything per¬ 
taining to engineering. However, it is a 
little early yet to tell whether thev will end 
up as students under you. Bob Ellis’ elder 
son, Dick, graduates this year from prep 
school and is very much interested in the 
Institute’s combined course with Williams, 
which sounds like a very good arrange¬ 
ment. ...” 

Jim Bamford is executive director of the 
Community Chest of Reading, Pa.; Sid 
Baylor is vice-president of the Eastern Ap¬ 
pliance Company, Boston; Martin Bergen 
is in the engineering department of E. I. 
du Pont in Wilmington; Chet Buckley is 
works manager of the Taunton division of 
National Silver; Maurice Davidson is gen¬ 
eral commercial engineer for Bell Tele¬ 
phone of Pitt.sburgh; Al Dolben is a part¬ 
ner in the Boston real estate firm of Wil¬ 
liam H. Dolben and Sons; John Dmm is 
executive vice-president of Glascock 
Brothers, Muncie, Ind.; and George Ed¬ 
monds is president of the Bond Manufac¬ 
turing Company, Wilmington. 

Guy Frisbie is assistant sales manager 
of the Hobart Manufacturing Company, 
Troy, Ohio; Jav Goldberg is research di¬ 
rector for J. P. Stevens and Company, New 
York; Tom Green is with Hartford Em¬ 
pire; Mark Greer is vice-president of Ed¬ 
win L. Wiegand Company, Pittsburgh; 
Sumner Gruzen is a partner in the New 
York firm of Kelly and Cruzen, architects 
and engineers; Wes Hemeon is engineer¬ 
ing director of the Industrial Hvgiene 
Foundation of America, Pittsburgh; Art 
Johnson, returned from his round-the- 
world hop, is now located in Boulder, 
Colo., where he has started a building 
product business of his own; Don King is 
assistant to the director of Union Carbide 
in New York; Joe Levis is president of 
Freeport Marble and Tile Company, Bos¬ 
ton; John McMaster is with Negea Service 
Corporation, Cambridge; Malcolm Mc¬ 
Neil is assistant secretary of ArkwTight 
Mutual Fire Insurance Comnany, Boston; 
Ben Margolin is with Baird Associates, in¬ 
dustrial physicists in Cambridge; and Bill 
Meehan is director of operations for the 
Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company 
in Boston. 

Moonev Owen wrote: “I had hoped to 
see you this past summer in Boston, but 
due to a change in plans we did not come 
quite that far east, picking up the younger 
boy at camp in New Hampshire and driv¬ 


ing on to Quebec, taking the Saguenay 
trip up the St. Lawrence River. On the re¬ 
turn brip we went farther west.” He was 
looking forward to seeing Harry Howard 
in Washington at the end of October. — 
Dudley Parsons has his own public rela¬ 
tions firm in New York, the Dudley L. 
Parsons Company; Ben Richardson is en¬ 
gineer in charge of service for Electrolux 
in Old Greenwich, Conn.; Pink Salmon is 
a.ssistant vice-president of the Merchants 
National Bank, Boston; Frank Schreiner 
is with Pratt and Whitney in Cleveland; 
Dave Shepard is Standard Oil’s London 
representative; George Warren Smith is 
du Pont’s New England representative; 
Elton Staples is Cleveland disWet manager 
for Hevi Duty Electric Company; and 
Elmer Warren is director of personnel for 
National Life in Montpelier. 

I wish all of you would try to send me 
some personal news for The Review. — 
James R. Killian, Jr., General Secretary, 
Room 3-208, M.!."!"., Cambridge 39, Mass. 

• 1927 • 

The Class is represented in this month’s 
Review because of a long letter received 
from Fritz Clantzberg. After two and a 
half years at the Air University at Maxwell 
Field, Montgomery, Ala., Fritz is now back 
in Washington as chief of a new division 
of tlie Directorate of Research and De¬ 
velopment in the office of the Deputy Chief 
of Staff Materiel. More specifically the 
work will involve re.search and develop¬ 
ment in human resources. 'This is a subject 
in which the Colonel has done some de¬ 
tailed work in the past. He would like to 
hear from visitors in Washington at Re¬ 
public 6700, extension 71058 or at Glebe 
50.56. 

I saw Paul Vaugban at the National 
Advi.sory Committee for Aeronautics’ tour 
in Cleveland earlv in October. Unfortu- 
natclv, we were all being guided along so 
rapidly that I did not get anv basic data on 
him, but he was at the 20th reunion and 
was seen recently by many of us. — Joseph 
S. Harris, General Secretary, Shell Oil 
Company, Inc., .50 West ,50th Street, New 
York 20,'N.Y. 

• 1934 • 

We have a note from Oleg J. Devom 
stating that he is now working for the 
division of architecture. State of Cali¬ 
fornia Civil Service Department of Public 
Works. Gilbert Lorenz is studying photo¬ 
chemistry at the Federal Institute in Zu¬ 
rich, Switzerland. Richard F. Miller was 
recently appointed assistant to the vice- 
president of the re.search technology de¬ 
partment of the Camegie-Illinois Steel 
Corporation. After receiving an Sc. D. degree 
in mining and metallurgy he spent two 
years as an in,stnictor in the department of 
metallurgy, Sheffield Scientific School, 
Yale University. In 1936 he was employed 
as a metallurgist at the United States Steel 
Corporation Research Laboratory in 
Kearny, N.J. In 194.3 he was transferred to 
the Camegie-Illinois Steel Corporation at 
Pittsburgh where he was in charge of the 
deyelopment work on stainless steels. On 
June 1 of this year he receiyed his present 
promotion. ’The Millers are now liying in 


Mount Lebanon and haye two boys, 
Thomas Franklin, aged 6 and Crispin Saw¬ 
yer, aged 3. 

Arthur J. Leydon of Waltham, Sachem 
Council commissioner, received the Silver 
Beaver award for 1947, the highest award 
in scouting, at the 26th annual banquet of 
Sachem Coimcil, Boy Scouts of America. 
Governor Bradford was the speaker and 
there were more than 400 men and women 
present from the eight districts of Sachem 
Council. Commissioner Leydon has been 
in scouting for 20 years. He became a Boy 
Scout when 12, and the next summer he 
went to camp and became an Eagle Scout. 
He was one of the youngest Eagles in the 
state at the time. Arthur has been very 
active in civic affairs of Waltham. His re¬ 
cent activities have included chairmanship 
of the cancer control committee for Wal¬ 
tham last year. He is also vice-president of 
the Waltham Better Gardens Club, and 
teaches Sunday School at the Church of 
the Messiah in Aubumdale, where he was 
formerly a vestryman. He has been em¬ 
ployed as a research chemist at the Dewey 
and Almy Chemical Company in Cam¬ 
bridge for the last 14 years. Omar Somers 
’33 recently gaye a talk entitled “Tools 
for Dimensional Quality Control” before 
the Western Massachusetts Society for 
Quality Control. Omar is working with the 
Standard Gage Company, Inc., of Pough¬ 
keepsie, N.Y. He has spent 9 years in de¬ 
yelopment, sales and production engineer¬ 
ing in the chemical, telephone and gage 
industries and fiye years in the Army as a 
production engineer on tanks, armored 
cars and other combat yehicles. Elizabeth 
Close recently receiyed an interesting re- 
yiew in the Minneapolis, Minn., Tribune 
concerning her architectural work. She is 
in business with her husband, Winston 
Close’35. She was cited by tbe Architec¬ 
tural Record as one of ten women archi¬ 
tects who haye done outstanding work. 

Peter J. Carlaftes owns and operates 
the Olympic Lodge in Deering, Wa.sh. It 
is a fishing and summer place with cot¬ 
tages and other facilities for outdoor life, 
and certainly .sounds like a pleasant way to 
earn a living. A recent note from Bob 
Ralston states that Art Esslinger is back 
with McCann-Erickson, Inc., and that Ed 
Asch is back east again with Vickers, Inc. 
Frank R. Milliken has been appointed 
plant manager of the National Lead Com¬ 
pany’s titanium division at Tahawus, N.Y. 
Frank was an engineer with the Utah Cop¬ 
per Company before joining National Lead 
in 1941. — Commander Rufus A. Soule, 
3d, has been appointed as commanding 
officer of the Worcester Battalion, Organ¬ 
ized Naval Reserve. — John G. Callan, 
Jr., General Secretary, 184 Ames Street, 
Sharon, Mass. Robert C. Becker, Assist¬ 
ant Secretary, Chile Exploration Com¬ 
pany, Chuquicamata, Chile, S.A. 

• 1935 • 

Herb Thomas, a colonel in the Army 
Air Forces Reserve, is living in North 
Quincy. During the War, Herb was a sig¬ 
nal officer at Maxwell and Morris fields. 
Later he had charge of the Army Air 
Forces Communications Inspection Sec¬ 
tion, Washington, D.C. Before the War, 
Herb worked for General Electric and 
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your Secretary assumes he has returned 
to that company’s employ. Larry Stone was 
an ordnance officer at the Springfield 
Armory for several years. In June, he grad¬ 
uated with the highest scholastic rating 
from the advanced ordnance officers train¬ 
ing course at Aberdeen Proving Grounds. 
Larry, a major, has gone to Germany with 
his wife and two daughters for duty with 
the Army in Europe. — Bill Stevenson was 
married to Jean Goodie of Bridgeport, 
Gonn., in May. Bill works for Du Pont in 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Alden Tower, a naval architect at the 
Fore River Shipyard, received a cash 
award from the Navy this spring for one of 
his designs. Alden is married, has two 
youngsters, and lives in North Weymouth. 
Francis Fenlon is supervising engineer of 
a power plant design group for Devenco, 
Inc., industrial consultants. Rather than 
transfer to Texas with Ghance Vought Air¬ 
craft, Zay Curtis has moved from Fair- 
field, Conn., to Fostoria, Ohio, where he 
and two of his associates found a better 
business opportunity. Johnnie Duff is run¬ 
ning for state senator from New Bedford. 
Johnnie is a seasoned political figure, hav¬ 
ing been elected councilor-at-large with 
the highest vote in the contest in 1938 and 
having served as council president in 1940. 
He was a lieutenant commander in Naval 
Aviation during the War and has retained 
that rank in the Organized Reserve. John 
is an officer of David Duff and Son, a fuel 
concern in New Bedford. Jack Burton is 
board chairman and president of the Na¬ 
tional Bank of Far Rockaway on Long 
Island. He was a colonel of ordnance at¬ 
tached to Eisenhower’s headquarters staff 
in England during the War and since that 
time has been a member of the United Na¬ 
tions’ atomic energy committee. He is 
married to an English girl and has two 
sons. Jack can drive a farm tractor, too. I 
know, for we spent a week end together 
on a Princeton chap’s farm in September. 

It is my unpleasant duty to record the 
death on August 12 of Charles C. Wilson, 
former assistant to the secretary of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engi¬ 
neers. Charlie had worked previously for 
the Ward Leonard Electric Company and 
lived with his wife in Mount Vernon. 

I am still with the Remington Arms 
Company and was recently put in charge 
of production control at our ammunition 
works in Bridgeport. It has been a long 
time since 1935 notes appeared in The Re¬ 
view. It has been longer since a 1935 
alumnus helped out. How about it? —J. 
Barton Chapman, General Secretary, 7 
Lalley Boulevard, Fairfield, Conn. 

• 1937 . 

Many of you will be glad to know that 
Bill Burnet is back in Minneapolis. Be¬ 
sides being the prodigal son, he is re¬ 
search engineer for the Superior Separator 
Company. We hear that Ed Mosehauer has 
recently been appointed chief design en¬ 
gineer at Hamilton Standard Propellers, 
division of the United Aircraft Corpora¬ 
tion. He lives at 301 North Quaker Lane, 
West Hartford, Conn. The Class of ’37 
appears twice in the Hamilton Standard 
News. George Rosen was recently pro¬ 
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moted to chief aerodynamicist. He lives in 
Manchester, Conn. 

Bob Bluestein was recently married to 
Athalie Titman Lazarus at the Woodmere 
Club in Brooklyn. Bob served with the 
Signal Corps in the European theater of 
operations for three years. — We hear of 
tlie successes of Henry Blackstone, who 
started the Servo Corporation of America 
two years ago. The company now employs 
120 persons. John Gibbs is director of en¬ 
gineering facilities. 

Your Assistant Secretary is taking a two 
weeks’ course at the Industrial College of 
the Armed Forces in St. Paul. — Win- 
THROP A. Johns, Secretary, 34 Mali Drive, 
North Plainfield, N.J. Walter T. Blake, 
Assistant Secretary, Research and Products 
Development, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min¬ 
neapolis 2, Minn. 

• 1938 . 

Last June we had oiH 10th reunion; a 
very successful one with a tmnout of 76. 
Because of this our Class has prepared a 
special set of notes and reports from the 
reunion which is being sent to everyone in 
the Class. Suffice it to say that the reunion 
was a fine success. We had a good hotel, 
excellent food, good weather, and most 
important of all, a great deal of fun catch¬ 
ing up on jobs, wives, children, and 
changes in the middle dimension. Our 
new class officers are Arch H. Copeland, 
Jr., President, Albert O. Wilson, Jr., Sec¬ 
retary, and Dale F. Morgan, Treasurer. 

We have word of four weddings during 
the summer. On May 1, Anne Hopper of 
Towson, Md., was married to Stephen du 
Pont. On May 29, Suzanne H. Ford was 
married to Peter de Florez at the Park 
Avenue Christian Church in New York 
City. On June 6, Nancy Wilson was mar¬ 
ried to Scott Lyon at Westbrook, Conn. 
Scott and his bride left for a wedding 
trip to Europe and then went on to Mos¬ 
cow where Scott, who has been with the 
State Department for eight years, was 
stationed. ’They later went on to the United 
States Consulate in Vladivostok and you 
may have seen the picture of the pair in a 
September issue of Time in connection 
with the closing of our Russian Consulate. 
On July 24, Jane Aufsesser was married to 
Theodore Lisberger in Canada Lake, N.Y. 
Theodore is on the employee relations staff 
of the General Electric Company in New 
York. 

On August 13 Loraine Gilmore was 
married to Bernard Mehren in La Jolla, 
Calif. Bemie and his bride spent a month 
in the Pacific Northwest and then returned 
to La Jolla where they are now living. 

The engagement of Virginia Black to 
Richard DeLong was announced in Brook¬ 
line on September 2. Dick is working in 
Buffalo, N.Y., as a research chemist. On 
September 10 another class engagement 
was announced — that of Frances Gelem- 
ter to Jack Rosenberg. Jack was in tbe 
Army Signal Corps during the War and is 
now a design engineer for the electronic 
computer project of the Institute of Ad¬ 
vanced Study at Princeton. 

Clavton Mersereau is connected with 
the Middlesex Implement Company in 
East Acton, Mass. Art Gould is on the 
staff at Lehigh University and is also 


studying toward his master’s degree. We 
have heard from an undergraduate at Le¬ 
high that Art is an excellent professor and 
teacher. Given Brewer has been named 
acting manager of the Massachusetts Air 
Industries and Air Industries Flying School 
at New Bedford, Mass. 

On June 24, Marilyn Cecile was bom 
to Gus Rossano and his wife, and on Au¬ 
gust 18, Louise and Dick Muther had their 
first child, Laura Louise. — John C. Kin- 
near, Jr., has been appointed assistant to 
Walter S. Larsh, general manager of tbe 
Nevada Mines Division of tbe Kennecott 
Copper Corporation at McGill, Nev. Kin- 
near was transferred from the Chino Mines 
Division in New Mexico. — Charles J. Har¬ 
rington, who received his doctor’s degree 
with us and who has been technical repre- 
•sentative of the DuPont Company in Lon¬ 
don, England, is now manager of the Du¬ 
Pont office in that city. On page nine of the 
June issue of Pic magazine, there was an 
interesting article about Bob Robbins. Bob 
was the test pilot who first flew a Boeing 
XB-47 Stratojet experimental jet bomber, 
b\it Bob .said that the 51 minutes in the 
new giant bomber was easy compared with 
his experience three weeks later in the 
maternity hospital when his son was bom. 

Tbe Kusaka Memorial Prize in physics 
has been established at Princeton Univer¬ 
sity in memory of the late Schuichi Kusa¬ 
ka, internationally-known, Japanese-bom 
physicist and member of the Princeton fac¬ 
ulty before his death last August by drown¬ 
ing at Beach Haven. The prize is to be 
awarded annually to the most promising 
student of physics at Princeton and will be 
provided for bv the income of a memorial 
fund dedicated to Dr. Kusaka. In accord¬ 
ance with the wishes of the late scientist’s 
family. Dr. Kusaka’s savings have been 
turned over to Princeton University as a 
part of that fund. Several of the nation’s 
most distingui.shed scientists, including 
Albert Einstein, Robert Oppenheimer, di¬ 
rector of the Institute for Advanced Study, 
and Henry D. Smyth, chairman of Prince¬ 
ton’s department of physics, are among the 
members of a committee sponsoring the 
fund. — A. O. Wilson, Jr., General Sec¬ 
retary, 32 Bcrtwell Road, Lexington 73, 
Mass. 

• 1939 . 

Plans arc being made currently for the 
10th reunion which, as you know, will be 
coming up this spring. Any and all sugges¬ 
tions will be most heartily welcome and 
subsequent columns will give more details. 
In any event, mark your calendars for the 
9th, 10th and 11th of June, the Alumni 
Day week end. The class festivities will be 
concentrated on June 10, followed by 
regular Alumni Day functions at the In¬ 
stitute on June 11. 

The news arriving this time mentions 
that Ken Bell has been employed by the 
Stanolind Oil and Gas Company’s explora¬ 
tion department in Casper, Wyo. Charlie 
Clift, we learn, svas recently married to 
Martha Lura Walker, of Belmont. During 
the War, Charlie served in the Navy and 
received citations from the Navy and the 
Office of Scientific Research and Develop¬ 
ment for outstanding work in the field of 
radar. And the engagement of Ray Ed- 
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wards to Dorothy C. Heimburge was also 
recently made Kno\vn. Ray is with the 
United Illuminating Company in New 
Haven, Conn. Burt Rudnick is engaged to 
Jeanne R. Park, of Natick. Burt served as 
a captain in the Army Air Corps for three 
years. — Stuaht Paige, General Secretary, 
701 Mill Plain Road, Fairfield, Conn. 

• 1940 • 

James H. Moore has been promoted to 
director of the metals department of the 
National Research Corporation of Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass. Ieoh M. Pei, architect for the 
$4,000,000 King Wei Textile Machinery 
Manufacturing Corporation plant, Hang¬ 
chow, China, and former assistant pro¬ 
fessor of architecture at the Graduate 
School of Design, Harvard University, has 
joined the Webb and Knapp, Inc., staff as 
architectural consultant for special proj¬ 
ects. Pei entered the Harvard School of 
Design in 1943 as Wheelwright Research 
Fellow. During the same year he earned a 
traveling fellowship at Technology and, in 
addition, was appointed a Fellow, one of 
two such appointments in the Institute in 
1940. Following his graduation, he prac¬ 
ticed in various phases of architectural 
work in New York, Los Angeles, York, Pa., 
and Boston where he was as.sociated with 
Stone and Webster until entering Harvard 
as a graduate student. Pei was bom in 
Canton and plans to return home in due 
course. His duties with Webb and Knapp, 
Inc., will consist of architectural work in 
connection with projects involving large- 
scale planning. 

We have been notified by North Ameri¬ 
can that George Krebs’39, and Nick Pick¬ 
ard of our Class were killed in the crash of 
a B-45 near Alpaugh, in Tulare County, 
Calif. Nicholas Pickard, 31 years old, was 
a newcomer at North American, having 
been at the plant less than a year. He was 
bom in Brooklyn, N.Y., and obtained a 
bachelor of science degree in general en¬ 
gineering with our Class. He was a main¬ 
tenance engineer for Trans World Air¬ 
line, Inc., until May 1941, when he joined 
the Royal Air Force air transport auxiliary 
as a ferry pilot. He subsequently joined 
the Atlantic transport of the Royal Air 
Force at Montreal, Quebec, then in 1946 
became technical advisor of the Interna¬ 
tional Air Transport Association, Montreal. 
In April, 1946, he joined Trans World Air¬ 
line, Inc., again in Kansas City, Kansas, as 
an engineering test pilot and remained 
there until he joined North American. He 
is survived by his wife, Mrs. Kathleen 
Pickard and two children, Sandra, 2 years 
old, and Manya, 5 months old. The Class 
extends to the family a very deep felt 
sympathy. 

Class members could send me Christ¬ 
mas presents by sending letters detailing 
the eight years of their lives since our 
graduation. Anyway, Merry Christmas. — 
H. Gafbett Wright, General Secretary, 
Garrett Constmetion Company, Post Of¬ 
fice Box 629,510 Sherman Avenue, Spring- 
field, Mo. Thomas F. Creamer, Assistant 
Secretary, 6 Berkley Road, Scarsdale, N.Y. 

• 1943 • 

Congratulations are due to Roberta and 
Virgil Otto on the birth of their daughter. 


Phyllis Claire, on October 13. Miss Otto 
“weighed in” at eight pounds and three 
ounces. From Seattle, Wash., we have 
heard that the former Erika Elyane Des- 
sauer and Bailey Nieder were married 
September 9. Dr. and Mrs. Robert B. Sea- 
bury have announced the engagement of 
their daughter, Ann, to Guy Steams. Miss 
Seabury is a graduate of Bradford Junior 
College and later graduated from the Cam¬ 
bridge Hospital School of Nursing in 1946. 
Cuy has recently terminated five years of 
duty in the Army and has now returned to 
the Institute for graduate work. Jonathan 
Sprague, who went with the Merrimac 
Division of Monsanto Chemical Company 
immediately after completing his work at 
Technology, has been transferred to the 
Washington, D.C., office. In 1946, he was 
granted a leave of absence to attend the 
Harvard Business School. Frank W. Bow- 
dish, who is teaching general metallurgy 
and mining at the University of Kansas, 
spent the summer in Lead, S.D., working 
at a local mine to get practical experience 
for his teaching. 

As short as these notes are, there is more 
to them than you may suspect because I 
have a knotty problem for you. It is the 
custom for the 25-year class to make a 
substantial contribution to M.I.T. Admit¬ 
tedly we are not anywhere near being the 
“quarter century” class, but we have the 
ticklish problem of raising our gift (and 
class gifts run around $50,000) during the 
next 20 years. On the average this is a con¬ 
tribution of about $55 per man in the en¬ 
tire Class or $85 per person who was an 
undergraduate in the Class! See what 1 
mean about being a poser? My problem 
and yours is to raise this fund painlessly 
and without starving our wives and chil¬ 
dren. You can see why it is desirable to 
sneak upon it gradually by getting started 
soon. I am using this opportunity for a 
preliminary canvass of your ideas on how 
to raise the money. Give it some thought 
and write me a note about your views on 
how to collect the fortune. 

Although it now seems a little early to 
be thinking of Ghristmas, you will not 
read these notes until December, so I 
shall take this opportunity to wish you a 
very merry Christmas and happy and pros¬ 
perous New Year. — Clinton C. Kemp, 
General Secretary, 29 Verlynn Avenue, 
Hamilton, Ohio. 

• 1944 ( 2 - 44 ) • 

Tom Morgan is in the entering class of 
the Harvard Business School and is living 
with his wife in the Riverside apartments. 
He just finished getting his second degree 
at the Institute. Dave Jealous dropped 
down a little while ago for a visit in the 
“Bean City.” He is a test engineer with 
General Electric Company. Mai Kispert is 
stiff at the Institute as assistant to our new 
President, Dr. James R. Killian, Jr.,’26. Mai 
is working on our reunion partv to take 
place next June. In case you men have for¬ 
gotten, we will be the five-year class at 
that time. 

My roommate is none other than Clyde 
Snyder’46 who is taking a post graduate 
course at the Harvard Business School. 
Clyde spent this summer touring Europe 
in an effort to broaden his education. Since 
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he has returned he has been taking me out 
to eat what he caffs various continental 
foods. Sten Hammarstrom’48 was gradu¬ 
ated from the Institute in June. I ran 
across Al Hart’47 at the Boston Army Base 
at an Army Reserve meeting this week. He 
is married and works for a small contract¬ 
ing outfit in Boston. Frank Carroir47 has 
left his job in Chicago and has moved 
farther west to Des Moines, Iowa. Bud 
West is with Brewer and Company in 
Worcester, Mass. Dick Bettes is now with 
the Standard Oil Company of Indiana and 
lives in Chicago. Frank Sanders is with the 
Arabian American Oil Company in Saudi 
Arabia. Tom Lawson has become engaged 
to Nancy Jane VanAnden of Scarsdale, 
N.Y. She is a graduate of the Briarcliff 
Junior College. Tom is now associated with 
the International Business Machines Cor¬ 
poration. Richard Hanson has married 
Elizabeth Andrews of Cashmere, Wash. 
Their honeymoon plans included a motor 
tour of the state of Washington where they 
will make their future home. Warren 
Bishop is a sales engineer for the Howland 
Davis Oil Company in Rochester, N.Y. — 
William B. Scott, General Secretary, 
Mellon C-41, Harvard Business School, 
Boston 63, Mass. Malcolm G. Kispert, 
Assistant Secretary, Room 3-245, M.I.T., 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 

• 1945 ( 10 - 44 ) • 

This coming June has been set for our 
first five-year reunion. The time, place, and 
activities will be discussed soon. If you 
have any ideas that you think would make 
this gathering more fun, send them in. All 
printable proposals will rate discussion in 
this column for the next few months. One 
suggestion is to list, in the May Review, 
the names of the fellows who plan to at¬ 
tend. To include your name, I will have 
to be notified before mid-April. You are 
hereby given an early notice. You will 
probably recall the regular pleadings of 
these past few years for letters to fill this 
column. In the coming year things are go¬ 
ing to be different; no more nagging for 
news. As an innovation, guest editors of 
class notes will be invited personally, and 
when you get your invitation, please 
R.S.V.P., if you please. 

Jim Finneran, Jr., has left Oak Ridge to 
work for Hydrocarbon Research, Inc., in 
New York City; Ensign Jack Uretsky is 
stationed at Pensacola, Fla.; Harvey Trav¬ 
ers is making the six months’ circuit of the 
Chemical Engineering Practice School 
for his master’s degree; Ed Costello is tak¬ 
ing advanced flight training at Jackson¬ 
ville, Fla.; Fred Ashbrook is in the Re¬ 
search and Development Electronics group 
at the Naval Ordnance Test Station, China 
Lake, Calif.; Hal Gillette is with the Good 
Roads Machinery Corporation in Minerva, 
Ohio; Parx'is Yekta is in the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs at Teheran, Iran; Jack 
Walsh is an ensign aboard the U.S.S. 
Clark in the Pacific; Frank Laurenzano, 
lieutenant, U.S.N.R., has been transferred 
from the Naval Reserve Officers Training 
Corps of the Rensselaer Polytechnic In¬ 
stitute to the I24th Construction Battalion 
in Adak, Ala.ska; Larry Klein is with the 
National Bureau of Economics Research 
in New York City; Augu.stus Polemis is 
working for Goulandris Brothers Ltd., of 
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London, England; Hank Tillson has re¬ 
ceived his master’s degree and is well on 
his way toward a doctorate at Pennsylvania 
State College. 

In the romance and family departments 
we shall list first the following engage¬ 
ments: Joan Wolf of Pennsylvania State 
College and Columbia University to Al 
Parsons; Martha Patricia Pascale of Katli- 
erine Gibbs to Leavitt Pope now working 
for the New York Daily Netvs; Lucille 
Plasman of Middlebury College to Paul 
Crosse, professor of electrical engineering 
at the Naval General Line School, New¬ 
port, R.L; Betty Sheffield to John Cross of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

Marriages in chronological order: Har¬ 
riett Hall of Smith College to Don Tucker 
who is now attending the Boston Univer¬ 
sity School of Medicine; Ann Caldwell of 
Pine Manors and Smith College to Bruce 
Fabens, who recently graduated from the 
Harvard Business School; and Anne Marie 
Gannon of West Orange, N.J., to Frank 
Nolan. 

Bob Ayling named his second son. Bob, 
Jr., this May. The latest announcement 
was of Gay Ellen bom to Howard and 
Thelma Lockwood. Howard is a research 
physicist in the plastics division of the 
Monsanto Chemical Company in Spring- 
field, Mass. — James S. Mulholland, Jr., 
General Secretary, Reinhold Publishing 
Corporation, 330 West 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. James B. Angell, Assistant 
Secretary, M.I.T. Graduate House, Cam¬ 
bridge 39, Mass. 

. 1945 ( 6 - 45 ) . 

Catching up on recent marriages in the 
Class, we notice several. Bill Loeb and 
Stella Munzer were married in New York 
last June. Elizabeth Esau became the bride 
of Ed Washburn, who is now employed by 
Stone and Webster Engineering Corpora¬ 
tion. They live in Braintree, Mass. Another 
wedding was that of Romeo Favreau and 
Irene Berube, in Salem, Mass. They are 
living in Los Angeles, where Romeo is a 
radio engineer at the Hughes Aircraft 
Company. Ross Graves has received his 
Ph.D. degree from the University of Min¬ 
nesota, vmere he is an assistant professor 
in the mathematics department. He was 
married to Marian Hamer of We.st Rox- 
bury. Mass., in the University Chapel in 
August. Another recent marriage was that 
of Jim Barrabee’48 and Marcia Wolper of 
Brookline, Mass. Sam Moore.XIII, re¬ 
ceived his commission as an ensign in the 
United States Coast Guard when he gradu¬ 
ated from the Coast Guard Academy last 
June. He is married to Barbara Wallace of 
Springfield, Mass., and is stationed at Nor¬ 
folk. Elberto Gonzales-Rubio, who is on 
the staff of the architectural department 
of Georgia Tech, wed Dorothy Harrison 
of Atlanta recently. Announcement has 
also been received of the marriage of 
Ralph Hodara to Dolly Azicri in Paris, 
France. 

We hear that Julian Gammon, who has 
regraduated from Technology in Course 
XV, is now with the Mellon Institute in 
Pittsburgh. His engagement to Marion 
Moreell of Pittsbmrgh has been announced 
and a December wedding is planned. A 
fall wedding was planned for Sanford 
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Neuhaus and Gloria Classner of Newark, 
N.J. Sandy served as a research engineer 
on the atomic bomb project with the Kel- 
lex Corporation. He is now a chemical en¬ 
gineer with the Aurilyte Process Company, 
Newark, N.J. Elaine Bickford, who is a 
member of the faculty at Simmons Col¬ 
lege, has announced her engagement to 
Roger Bart’46 of New York City. A spring 
wedding is planned. A prospective M.I.T. 
student was born to James J. and Miriam 
Leff in the form of James Marshall Leff 
who arrived June 20. Robert D. Schmitt 
has received his M.S. degree from Har¬ 
vard and he and his wife are living in 
Philadelphia. Frederick Test is one of 16 
appointed to the Northeastern faculty this 
fall. Siegfried E. Penner has joined the 
StanoUnd Oil and Gas Company’s re¬ 
search department in Tulsa, Okla. — 
Davto P. Flood, General Secretary, 57 
Beech Street, Framingham, Mass. 

• 1946 ( 2 - 46 ) • 

Looking back to the spring of this year 
we find a number of items still undocu¬ 
mented such as the engagement of Gene 
Parish and Harriet Anne Dinsmoor of 
Newton Highlands. To be included, also, 
are the announcements of Wimpy Waldron 
and C. Virginia Pearson of Rumford, R.L; 
H. McClure Johnson and Suzanne Brad¬ 
ford Briggs of Lincoln; Ted Henning and 
Laura Lee Snedeker of Minneapolis; 
Stephen H. Crandall and Patricia Estelle 
Shekel of Belmont; and Ralph Huschke 
and Virginia Earle Kincaid of Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., and Ossining, N.Y. 

The wedding notices of last spring were 
not as heavy as the previous year. Dick 
Krahe and Jean Juanita Roop of Cam¬ 
bridge were married on June 19 in Christ 
Chiuch, Cambridge. Don Burke was best 
man for Dick. Bob Campbell and Doris 
Elaine McLetchie of Malden were mar¬ 
ried on July 3. Whit Whitaker and Nancy 
Neare Phillips of Upper Montclair, N.J., 
were married on June 26 in Upper Mont¬ 
clair. Among the ushers were Herb 
Jacxiues, Bob Hoffman, Bob Hinrichs’49, 
and Henry Pickford. Another June groom 
was “Battling Robert” Wentsch who mar¬ 
ried Rose Wichlatz of Jamaica, N.Y., on 
May 22 (close enough to be a J.g.). Mario 
Vinci was one of Bob’s attendants. So¬ 
cialites were agog when Frank Low and 
Clara Barnes Everett of Brookline were 
married in Trinity Church on June 7. 
Frank received his master’s deCTee in 
physics at Harvard and is now finishing 
work for another at the Harvard Business 
School. Bill Jackson and Mary Stuart Otto 
of Scarsdale, N.Y., were married at the 
Church of St. James the Less on June 24. 
Ray Brown was best man and Bob Spoerl, 
Bill Schield, and Jim Craig were among 
the ushers. Guests included Glen Dor- 
flinger, Rog Sonnabend and Seward Ken- 
ne^. 

Bringing things up to date we have the 
engagement announcements of John W. 
Taylor, Jr., and Nancy Van Alen of 
Swarthmore, Pa.; and Charles H. Mes- 
.serve, Jr., and Marion Jean Park of 
Scranton, Pa. Another spring announce¬ 
ment is that of Paul Constantineau and 
Madeline Teutonico of Lawrence. 

In a fall wedding, Jim Waters and Faith 


Cabot Pigors of Framingham Center wer4 
married on September 11. On the same 
day Jim Craig and Diane Harrington of 
Montpelier, Vt., were married in Christ 
Episcopal Church, Montpelier. Rog Son¬ 
nabend was best man, while Glen Dor- 
flinger, Ray Brown, Bill Jackson, and Bob 
Spoerl were among the ushers. Ned Teb- 
betts and Ken Davis were at tlie wedding. 
George Bailey and Lucile Elizabeth Duff 
of Riverside, Ill., were married on August 
29.— James S. Craig, General Secretary, 
387 Harvard Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

• 1947 • 

Last spring your General Secretary, 
Claude Brenner, breezed into tlie Dean’s 
Office, dropped the class files onto my 
desk, and hurriedly explained that he was 
off to his home in Johannesburg, Union of 
Soutli Africa, for the summer. He told me 
that his return to this country was doubt¬ 
ful and asked me to take over his job as 
your Secretary until his residential picture 
had clarified. Further news from South 
Africa was very meager until last week 
when I received a long letter from Claude, 
parts of which I would like to quote be¬ 
low: “There is absolutely nothing doing 
in the areo line here, and thus my trip just 
became a holiday back to the old home 
town. I will be sailing for England in 
three weeks, leaving here on November 
5 and arriving on November 19. Whether 
or not I’ll remain in England I don’t know. 
If it is a temporary visit I intend to remain 
about three weeks, and then I ■will return 
to the States. ... I have been having a 
terrific time in South Africa and don’t 
like the idea of leaving too much. I visited 
the game reserve last month for foin days 
and was well rewarded with all types of 
animals. Even lions, as well as elephant, 
giraffe, hippo, cheetah, zebra, and so forth. 
It’s quite an experience, seeing them all 
in their natural state. Best regards to all 
my friends.” I know you will all wish to 
join me in extending to Claude our best 
wishes in his overseas ventures. We will 
be looking forward to his permanent re¬ 
turn to this country. 

As this is my first time at bat as your 
Acting Secretary, I will probably leave out 
many newsworthy items that should have 
been included. Moreover, some of the 
items have probably long since passed 
as “red-hot news.” Nevertheless, here 
they are with my sincere promise to do 
better next time. Last June Jinny Ferguson 
and Bob Hildebrand’45 were married at 
Jinny’s home in Lexington by Dr. Everett 
M. Baker, Dean of Students. They are now 
located on the West Coast. The Admis¬ 
sions office rejoiced at the announcement 
of this wedding, for it is felt tliat the pos¬ 
sibility of their future offspring matricu¬ 
lating to an institution other than Tech¬ 
nology is infinitesimal. 

Other news on the marital front records 
the engagement of Donald Cottle, who 
received his S.M. in September, to Geral¬ 
dine McCarthy of Cambridge. Lester 
Lechter was recently engaged to Evelyn 
Kauffman of Norwood. Lester received his 
degree in Architecture and is now chair¬ 
man of the Norwood Planning Board. Art 
Blechstein is engaged to Ruth Rasp of 
Newtonville, and 'Tom Bell, one of Jim 
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McMillin’s stalwart oarsmen before the 
War and now connected with Doubleday 
and Company of New York City, is plan¬ 
ning to wed Ellen Wiggins of Brooklyn, 
N.Y. Bob Corless married Frances Pitts 
of Chestnut Hill last August. 

From General Electric’s far-flimg em¬ 
pire comes word that Grant Umberger has 
recently finished that company’s test pro¬ 
gram and has moved on to a special assign¬ 
ment. Grant is working for Trumbull 
Electric Manufacturing Company as a 
sales engineer. Last month Kenny Mar¬ 
shall, hale and hearty as ever, dropped in 
from Chicago to pay his respects before 
heading back to St. Louis where he will 
take a position with a leather goods manu¬ 
facturing company there. Another lad 
who took Horace Greeley’s advice is John 
Martin, who, with his wife, Nancy, has 
settled in Minnesota. John at present is 
training for administrative duties with the 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Company. Apparently life in the Middle 
West agrees with the Martins because at 
least four pages of a recent letter from him 
were spent extolling the virtues of the 
surrounding countryside. — Please give a 
hand with these notes by passing on any 
class news to me at the address below. — 
James L. Philups, Acting Secretary, 
Room 7-133, M.I.T., Cambridge 39, Mass. 

• 1948 • 

Once again marriages which have oc¬ 
curred, and those which are forthcoming, 
occupy the spotlight. Remember Techsa- 
poppin week end when Dr. Compton and 
company chose a queen of M.I.T.? That 
queen, Dorothy Ann Williams of Welles¬ 
ley College, is now Mrs. Walter Lowrie. 
Tom Cox was married in August to Jeanne 
Andre, a graduate of the University of 
Houston. Jay Lathrop married Marjorie 
Crampton, a June graduate of Lasell 
Junior College. A1 Yurgelun was wed to 
Rita Tautkus of neighboring Brockton; 
Allen Stewart to Constance Given; and 
Edwin Hiam to Katharine Watson. 

Bill Bertolet married Roberta Richard¬ 
son the day after he received his diploma. 
The ushers were all fraternity brothers 
(Alpha Tau Omega) of Bill’s: namely 
Jeremiah Lott as best man, Fred Adams, 
Dick Hinchcliff’44, and Herb Kaewert 
'47. The following month, another June 


graduate, Bill Cummings, got married; the 
lucky girl being Barbara Hansen, a gradu¬ 
ate of Pennsylvania College for Women. 
Henry Warner and his recent bride, the 
former Ina Finkelstein, can be found at 
337 Hobson Street, Newark, N.J. Hope 
Mayer, a 1947 graduate of Radcliffe Col¬ 
lege, became the bride of Alan Kay. After 
a trip to Europe, they are returning to 
Cambridge where Al will study for his 
Ph.D. at Harvard. Jean Russell was mar¬ 
ried to Robert Turkington, Phi Kappa 
Sigma, and they, too, are returning to 
Cambridge to live. Martha Findlay, of 
La JoUa, Calif., was married to Richard 
Lee in a naval ceremony in April, but 
word sometimes travels slowly. Mary 
Cuimingham, another Radcliffe graduate, 
and FrM Bailey were wed in June and are 
now residing in Cambridge. The last mar¬ 
riage we received word of was that of 
Susan Keith to Ted Nichols. We doubt 
that you will be seeing Ted soon because 
he left July 25 for a position with the 
Standard Oil Company in Aruba, Dutch 
West Indies. Marriages among the ranks of 
graduate students in our Class include 
those of Martin Lessen to Elizabeth Scher, 
Walter Benzing to Ruth McBride, and 
Richard Barrett to Marion Donovan. 

Notices have also been received of the 
following engagements: Carolyn Chase to 
Walter Hatch, Marilyn Prager to Sanford 
Klion, Beatrice Cook to Don Perkins, Sally 
Lou Mohr to Bob McClintock, Nina Hill 
to Dick Webb, Mina Young to Edgar 
Gilbert, Edna Ann Schott to Ezra Gar- 
forth, Daune Lindsay to Roy Evans, Betty 
Ann Williams to Frank McGowan, Sonia 
Feinsilver to Mort Lipschultz, Margaret 
Lewis to Jim Irwin, Elizabeth Clarke to 
Ed Swiedler, Jean Spinazola to John 
Avallone, Marian Dale Organ to Dick 
Hall, Patricia Andrews to Dave Knodel, 
Evelyn Childs to James Rattray, Robert 
Rowe to Patricia Sullivan, Hal Abroms to 

( udith Estrach of nearby Wheaton Col- 
ege, Walter Amadon to Jean Steams, 
Dick Harris, your Assistant Secretary, to 
Rosemary Nlarble of Worcester and, cur¬ 
rently, Radcliffe College, and Ralph Evans 
to Gloria Fowler, a senior at Wellesley. 
Ralph, incidentally, finished second in the 
Firefly class of dinghy yacht races at the 
Olympic games this summer. 

Joe Yanciunas, formerly literary editor 
of Voo Doo, wielded his mighty pen again 


to win a nationwide college council award 
with his article on “How to Push a Slide 
Rule,” an informal report on how to be 
happy at a technological school. We are 
wondering where Joe got his data for such 
a story. — Whit Mauzy is working in the 
Odessa, Texas, producing deparbnent of 
the Stanolind Oil and Gas Company. Bill 
Hosley is with the Eastman Kodak Com¬ 
pany as a statistician in their statistical 
department. John Kirkpatrick is employed 
by the Arthinr D. Little Company here in 
Cambridge. 

A letter was received the other day 
from Mary Burke, the Institute Committee 
secretary, containing interesting sidelights 
on tlie doings of some of our boys; “Uncle” 
Dave Cist, our Prexy, is apparently doing 
research for DuPont in Philadelphia; Ken 
Brock is working for an electronic equip¬ 
ment firm in Central Square here in good 
old Cambridge; John WeU and Jules 
Levin are working at Brookhaven after 
returning from a vacation in the wild and 
woolly mountains of Colorado; and, speak¬ 
ing of vacations, Ben Brettler apparently 
spent most of his summer in Europe be¬ 
fore retvurning to the Institute in the fall. 
Carl Boll writes that he is returning to 
business school at that institution up the 
river; and Marty Billett writes that he is 
doing textile research for the Army at the 
Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot. From 
Obie Denison’ll we hear that Gardner 
Bent has entered his father’s firm, S. Bent 
and Brothers, and is the first of the third 
generation in the firm. His father, inci¬ 
dentally, is Roderic Bent, a member of 
the Class of 1919. 

Don Archer and Jay Lathrop are not 
straying too far from the academic life: 
the former is an instructor of industrial 
electronics at Wentworth Institute, and 
the latter is doing nuclear physics research 
at Technology. 

Why not take pen and paper, or even 
a penny postal card, now, and drop me a 
line. What are you doing? Where do you 
work? At what? Are you married? ^\^at 
is the latest word from your old school 
chum? Let me hear from you, and you in 
turn will hear about your classmates. — 
William R. Zimmerman, General Sec¬ 
retary, M.I.T. Graduate House, Cambridge 
39, Mass. Richard H. Harris, Assistant 
Secretary, 263 Harvard Street, Cambridge 
39, Mass. 
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finc^en. 


heavy duty road work (Above) requires Condor 
Duck Plied Water Hose. 





riU driving (Below) with Condor Pile Driver JACKHAMMERS —Right: Condor Homo>Flex Air Hose, 
Hose on a bridge project. tighter, easier to handle on Jockhammers. Exceptionally 

resistant to ragged rock punishment. 


DAM Excavation -Above: Draining low portion 
of a dam excavation, 300 G.P.M. against 90' head. 
Manhattan Suction Hose stands up on big jobs. 


K WORK— Left: 2" 6- NANTAHAIA TUNNEl— Condor 
ndor Hydroulic Hose, 2" Tunnel Air Hose ond Homo* 
ctivating a clam shell Flex Air Drill and Water Hose 
on a dredge. used in driving a 5-mile river-di* 

version tunnel in Nantahala. N.C. 


RAILROAD BRIDGE — Above: Drilling 30' 
holes in concrete piers of old railroad 
bridge, job that calls for Condor heavy duck 
ply air hose on manifold feeds, and lighter, 
highly flexible Homo-Flex Hose on drills. 


On jobs like those pictured here, profit depends on 
pushing up the schedules. You can’t afford hose fail¬ 
ures when men and machinery must wait for replace¬ 
ments. Condor hose constructions are engineered for 


the heavy demands of big projects. Each hose is built 
for a specific service . . . You can rely on Manhattan’s 
54 years of engineering experience for hose that 
keeps you ahead of schedule. 



Bulletin 8688 shows many other case history photos of Manhattan hose, conveyor belts, transmission belts 
and V-belts in action on history-making construction jobs. Your copy will be sent with no obligation. 


B Raybestos-Manhattan inc. 


fCeep, Altecut uUtU 

MANHATTAN RUBBER DIVISION PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 

Thomas H. Boyd, '23 _ Wilder E. Perkins, '25 Charles P. McHugh, '26 Doniei J. Honlon, ’37 Albert W. Beucker, '40 



























The EASIEST Way To Measure 


INDUCTANCE • RESISTANCE • CAPACITANCE 

' • ' 



• Completely self-contained, portable and always set up 
for immediate use, this impedance bridge is indispensable 
in any laboratory where electrical equipment is used. No 
hastily putting together a circuit, finding an oscillator, detector 
and power supply ... they are all here permanently as¬ 
sembled in an accurate instrument... always ready for use 
at any time. 

Over the major portion of its ranges this bridge is accurate 
for the majority of routine measurements in any laboratory. 
Its ranges are: 

INDUCTANCE: 1 microhenry to 100 henrys 
RESISTANCE: 1 milliohm to 1 megohm 
CAPACITANCE: 1 micromicrofarad to 100 microfarads 
STORAGE FACTOR (X/R): 0.02 to 1000 
DISSIPATION FACTOR (R/X): 0.002 to 1 

Included in the walnut cabinet are built-in standards, bat¬ 
teries, a 1000-cycle tone source for a-c measurements, a 
zero-center d-c galvanometer null detector and terminals for 
a headset for 1,000-cycle detection. Terminals are provided 
for an external generator for measurements from a few 
cycles to 10 k.c. Direct-reading dials add greatly to the ease 
and rapidity with which measurements can be made. 


TYPE 650-A IMPEDANCE BRIDGE ... $240 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 



GENERAL RADIO COMPANY 

90 West St., New York 6 920 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago S 950 N. Highland Ave., Los Angeles J 















